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ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


THE MYSTERIES OF BONA DEA 
“ Clodius, adolescens ad audendum projectissimus, in operta Bone 
Dew muliebri habitu irrepsit.”—Cicero 
CHAPTER I 

“I’ve sworn it, by Hercules !” 

“An unfrequent circumstance, truly, with Clodius the phlegma- 
tic !” replied his companion, sarcastically ; “* why, man, have | not 
heard you swear, in a breath, by all the gods in the Fasti, and then 
repeat the list for want of variety!" 

‘May I be sunk to the lowest pit of Hades, if I make not the 
trial,”’ retorted Clodius 

“What think you of Cesar’s hooked nose 
a couch at the lower extremity of the table ; “ should you encounter 
it in the vestibule, or see it thrust into the chamber, your adven- 
ture would be told by deputy : confound it, the very thought makes 


ye 


cried a voice from 


me shiver.” 

“Ah! the reason is plain,” rejoined Clodius, ironically. **Mem- 
mius can sympathize with me and himself together. How often 
have you been to the Via Sacra since the last kalends?' Thya the 
divine has not been left to sigh in solitude! Yet, I fancy, you 
would not attempt her were she Cesar’s.’ 

A loud burst of laughter interrupted the speaker ; and the dis- 
comtited Memmius turned for consolation to a dish of thrushes, de- 
prived of their tails, and stuffed with garlic, a chef d’@uvre of 
Roman epicures 

** But, Clodius, are you in earnest!” said Caius Alfius, who re- 
clined at his feet, whom congeniality of tastes united to Clodius, 
but who mingled a dash of prudence with the reckless villainy of 
the latter 

* By the unmortal Jupiter Tonans!” replied Clodius, starting 
from his couch, and eyemg the guests with a look of fiery determi- 
nation, ‘*ere this time to-morrow will I be in Caesar's penetralia— 
will witness the mysterious rites of Bona Dea—and while the 
rhetorical general is studying style and tactics, in his nmight-cap, 
will out-manoeuvre him in his very entrenchments. While he plans 
expeditions against those poor devils, the Gauls, I’ll make an inva- 
sion under his very nose ! 
and patrician apparel 

* Success to Clodius 


And he glanced at his elegant form 
'* bawled out Rufigus, a young Roman pa- 
trician, whose father, having amassed an overgrown fortune by 
provincial extortions, left his son to spend it faster than he had 
acquired it, * Fill with the Chian! here's to Clodius !” 

The company echoed the cry, and the far-famed wines of Faler- 
num, Massicus, and Setinum, sparkled with the varied hues of 
crimson, violet and topaz, in the upraised goblets 

* Thanks, friends and comrades all,” replied the host, gracefully 
inclining his head in gratified acknowledgment, * this completes 
my assurance ; but, Alfius, if thou doubtest, wilt wager thy Venus 
Anadyomene against my signet! “tus a ruby—and was Catiine’s 
I bought it of a legionary who cut it from his finger, as he lay on 
the field of Pistoria’’—and he sighed 

* Done '” cried Alfius 

* Done’ 


“And now, loving friends,” 


* re-echoed his companion 


exclaimed the elated Clodius, ‘all 





are for enterprises beneath the veil of night—all votaries of 
Bacchus and Venus—who are willing to season their enjoyments with 
i sprinkling of adventure—follow your leader. I go to Fulvia’s.”’ 

And the inebnated, notous assemblage, with many a jovial shout 
and infinite disorder. sprang from their banqueting couches, snatch- 
ed torches from the attendants, and rushed tumultuously into the 


acent Forum, after their mad-brained guide 


CHAPTER Il 





Livs CLopivs, the promment character in the foregoing sketch, 


Was one of those remarkable men, who, to commanding talents and 


lavish gifts of nature and fortune, joined a heart dyed 


t ‘ 


the most 


black with corr and desires instinctively bent on evil. His 





models were Alcibiades and Catiline, and when the latter was 
crushed by the gigantic energies of Cicero, and his boldest parti- 
sans destroved in the prison, and on the field of battle, it was Clo 
cius who took advantage of the first abatement of popular enthu- 
Siasin to collect the scattered remnants of the party—to augment it 
by recruits from the patrician youth, and to organize that mighty 
mass of mischief, a profligate nobility ; whose subsequent conten- 
tions, under the triumvirates, paralyzed the republic, and surren- 
dered it powerless to de spotism 


In accordance with the design just mentioned, he made his 


uouse—a spl 





ndid edifice fronting the Forum—a rallying point for 


the dissipated and abandoned youth of the city, whence they often 
would sally at night tothe commission of those outrages mentioned 
by contemporary writers, outdoing in atrocity not only the fashion- 
able riots of modern times, but even the exploits of confirmed high- 
waymen 

On an evening like this, a party had assembled at the house of 
Clodius. Stretched out at length on the luxurious couches upon 
which the Roman nobles reclined at meals, they recounted the 
newest intrigues and floating scandals, dashed with political allu- 
sions: and, excited by mutual emulation and the fumes of wine, 
boasted of having achieved the most extravagant and hazardous 
enterprises 

* Did I not kiss Marcia, the vestal, in the open street, as she was 
returning from the circus, last night, and, when the torch-bearer 
seized me, dash his torch in his face, and escape in the darkness '” 
said Sextus Atilius 

*“ The torch-bearer tells another story, and says he let you go, 
at her command, after vou begged for life, and she finished a long 
moral lecture to you,” said Rufinus. ‘Only faney Atiuhus on his 
knees on the hard stones, blubbering his contrition to a girl! ha! 
ha! ha!” 

“Thou lest 
wrath, an embossed goblet at the head of the other. The missile, 


‘had his 


cried Atilius, springing up, and hurling, u 


directed by wine and passion, flew wide of the mark, and, striking a 
slave who was entering at the moment with an immense dish of 
lampreys floating in shrimp sauce, prostrated him at length, while 
the precious contents inundated the apartment. Rufinus, endea- 
vouring to rise, was withheld by his friends ; but supplied by abuse 
and vociferation the want of more offensive weapons 

At length, Clodius, who had been watching with secret satistac- 
tion the progress of the strife, arose, and waving his hand, for the 
riot drowned his voice, effected silence 

‘Since Atilius has such a ready way of conquering im argument, 
it may not be safe for me to dwell on past adventures, but of those 
to come I may surely speak. We are all bound to secrecy, wich 
emboldens me to address you. ‘These skirmishes m the streets, 
and rencontres at night of which you boast, and which, in the tell 
ing, have nearly cost Rufinus his head, are too common and vulgar 
for a patrician. I long for more excitement—and, to obtain it, will 
y 





behold to-morrow the undivulged mysteries of the Bona Dea 
are performed in Cwsar’s house I have secured access by bribing 
a slave. Meet me here, at this hour, the day after to-morrow, and 
I will tell of secrets no man hath seen, and into which even the 
Flamens, those reverend hypocrites, have not been able to pene 
trate. How now, comrades, is not this an object worth the endea- 
vour’” And he looked proudly around 

But the guests were mute—the unheard audacity of profaning 
the sacred rites of the Bona Dea, on the due and uninterrupted per- 
formance of which the safety of the republic was believed to de 
pend, struck even their lawless and corrupt hearts with an indefi- 
nable fear. So true it is that superstition exerts the strongest in 
fluence over those who are most estranged from laws and mora 

' 


restraint. Besides, death was the inevitable doom of the intruder, 





if discovered and seized, and the public ignominy proportioned 
the enormity of the offence 

Their reckless leader smiled m scorn 

“Ye are as demure as a college of augurs—is this your daring 


Atilus! where is the boiling indignation that, but a moment since, 
broke me a slave's head, and lost me acrvstal charger’ Artdumb 
* Have you calculated the chances!"’ replied Atulus 
“ Chances’ what chances’ are there no chances to be counted 


except when one goes among ifew feeble women! are there none 


in the battle field? yet who shrinks from them! None on the sea 








vet who, because the tempest may engulf him, refuses to de the 
chances there’ The danger is tn our fears. For myself, having 
a burning curiosity to impel me to the pt, lam resolved to 
meet the haz ard.” 

The confidence and daring of Clodis gradually reaniumated his 
associates 

‘] confess, upon a second thought,’ said Rufinus t seems 
more easy of accomplishment, but Pompeia—is she apprised r 


trust von to good fortune ’—with her assistance’ — 


Clodius answered only with a smile 
“T comprehend,” said his compamon the rood oy (msar 
“Fortunate, by Castor,” said another 
A sec nad Sthilie 
And the giddy, thoughtless patricians resumed their revelry witl 
renewed ardor 
HAPTER I 
Could I but assure myself of her silence said Ciodius row 


ing himself listlessly upon a bed, in his private chamber—“ could I 
be certain of her acquiescence—then, | were safe—but, is she not 


a woman! Casar’s wife! but then did she not press my hand, as 


I handed her from her sedan the evening before the Nones—and, 
when I ventured to clasp her waist, under pretence of assisting 
her to surmount the cireus steps—did she resent it? Then Cwsar 
neglects her—so much for his speculations and machinations ; her 
slave told me he had passed the last ten days in his study all night, 
and in the senate all day, and had not seen her once. If she have 
spirit, this should be the test of 1.” 


A slave e 


itered with a box, deposited it, and retired 

* This should be the disguise ; ha' a matron's stole—this covers 
the entire body, and this purple-edged palliam shall modestly be 
gathered in folds around my waist-—now for the binding zone.” 

A female form glided noiselessly into the apartment, and, with a 
low bow of humble deference, stood motionless beside him 

‘Ha! Maia! this is well! Is the secret entrance open! will the 
ntes commence soon! am I disguised sufficiently The slave of 
Pompeia, bowed assent to each rapid question—at the last she ap- 
proached him, and began to adjust his female disguise, the more 
effectually to conceal his person; as she arranged it, something 


vibrated beneath it with a ringing sound. She looked at him u 


quiringly 
* "Tis my sword '” muttered Clodius, impatiently.” 
“Tt must not be,” tumidly remonstrated Maia 
“T'll not part with it.” 
‘You will be discovered.” 
Then one good frend hke it, were werth «a host of enemies.” 


The slave seemed a t to sink to the floor with excess of terror 


rhou hast nought to dread —whether I live or die, thy freedom 


is secured to thee for thy fidelity, and my steward has orders to 
pay thee a thousand sesterces, after to-morrow's mort 
* Thy sword will betray thee’’—and she we pt a torrent 
Lead on' 
A y rec , " ve ‘ 
Lead o 
CHAPTER IV 
It was 1 ht—ast solemn mght; and, though no moon walked uy 
silver radiance through the dark-blue depths, the multitude of lesser 
lights Sparkie d as in emulation ind the eve hing star seemed to ln 
ger in its descent as loth to quit the heavenly company; it rested 


for a moment over the statue of Jupiter Capitolinws, that crowned 


the citadel—then sunk beneath the extended mantle of the Father of 


“Hail! genial goddess! "Tis Venus’ self that ushers me to 


} 


joy—as when she shone o'er Ida, and wooed the Phrygian | 


Dov 


Haste, laggard slave, the moments fly unheeded On, I say 


And the fiery vouth dragged along in his rapid course the unre- 


sisting guide They came to a garden wall overhung with weep- 
ng foliage The slave pressed an unseen spring; a door gave 
way ind showed a ’ passage into the darkness beyond 
Beware ' muttered Clodis 

Maia inclined her head, and the portal closed on them 

Deep silence invested the seven-hilled city Tumultuous 
throngs were accustomed to crowd the avenues to the capi- 
tol, enoving the « ness of the maght from the dread emmence 
of the Tarpeian rock d the hundred steps of the pillared abode of 
Juynter Stator, and filling the echoing space with sounds of joyous 
hilarity; but, on this mght of the sacred mysteries, the senate had 


enclosed the house of Caesar and the adjoming edifices with a guard 


f the city cohorts, and death was the punshment of the unlicens- 
ed intruder. The college of haruspices sat in full conclave in the 
temple of Fortur iwaiting the annunciation of the sacred omens 
from the priestess of the Bona De he centinels held then 

eath as they traversed the guarded preemets, and the whole city 
seemed bo wit etinalle wT 

Thev emerged ) d \ te ntichamber 
Thee Maia : ate do who os thy companion?" BAL 
1 voice in solemn, yet sweet gones that thrilled through the startled 
{ thus 
The wife of Metellus, the senator * whispered Maia 
Cewsonina this is well The ¥ told me she was in Calabria 4 
I see it was false these Greek slaves are not ver chary of 
i= er's is a Cretan. (Maia, summon the matrons, I attend 
el t altar ul Casonina to them 
The wile of Caesar left the ipartment 
Ye gods' how love”"— 
Silence 1 your life '’’ said the slave, pomting with her fings 
4 mg tra matrons cam =“ ping DV in Ww ing robes of 
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white, and covered with floating veils: they crossed the chamber, 
and began to enter the hall of sacrifice. ‘The slave and Clodius 
closed the rear 


CHAPTER V 

It was a spacious hall, whose arched roof pressed on shadowy 
columns that stretched dimly into the obscurity 
a circular altar begirt with lofty steps, that rose with gradual 
ascent till the base of the shrine seemed almost level with the sum- 
mit of the Corinthian capitals 
crowned with evergreen, and the wife of Caesar knelt as in secret 
prayer at the foot of the ascent 


In the centre was 


The priestess stood beside it 


As the matrons entered, she rose, 
and inclined herself with a gesture of graceful acknowledgment 
Then she bowed again with her face to the altar, and her compa- 
nions, arranging themselves in a circle, followed her example 

Clodius knelt by Pompeia 

The priestess threw the salted cake upon the flames 

A loud crackling—and a blue light glared amid the darkness, 
showing, in strong relief, the suppliant circle, and the receding co- 
lumns with their black masses of shadow 

“ Hail! Cybele, mother of the gods!” cried the priestess, singing 
the sacred hymn of ascription 

And the chorus responded, “ Hail, turret-crowned Cybele, de- 
scend in thy lion-drawn chariot.” 

The flame subsided, and darkness resumed its reign 

** Pompeia !” 
He could no more, for Maia closed his lips as with a grasp of iron 


whispered the excited Clodius 
* Hence! ye profane! hence, ere the rites be consummated, and 
the goddess visit the impious in her wrath,”’ shouted the priestess 
from amid the gloom 


* Pompeia!’’ murmured again the maddened Clodius 


‘Bring the victim '” shouted the voice from the darkness 
Suddenly a blaze of light shone with noon-day clearness throughout 


the hall. A secret door opened, and a second procession of veiled ma 
trons appeared, conducting the victim bound with snow-white fillets 

The prostrate group sprang instantly to their feet. A loud ring- 
ing sound echoed through the apartment. Clodius, in rising, had 
stumbled against his sword—in recovering his balance he displaced 
his veil. The dark hue of 
betrayed him 


“Ha! a man! 


his beard and his flushed countenance 


Pompeia looked, shrieked, and fell senseless 





almost yelled the priestess. “Seize the in 


truder—cover the consecrated emblems—bar the avenues—extin 


guish the lights!” 
Clodius raised Pormpeia 
“Fly, madman! remember the ejaculated the 

slave ; then, as the matrons rushed to seize 

‘tis Clod 


* Die, traitress,” said he, plunging the fatal sword to the hilt in 


secret port a 
hun, she ened with 


frantic energy, ‘‘touch him not ; 


her bosom 
She fell on the altar steps, and expired instantly 
} } 


To gain the entrance, ere the intimid ld recover 


read the 


ited matrons coi 


from their terror at the sight of an armed man; and to t! 





passage to the vestibule, leaving behind the cries and shrieks of the 
incensed assemblage, was the act of a moment; but his turther 
progress was stayed: the door of the vestibule was barred, and 


shook without yielding to his furious efforts 


A sound of approaching footsteps wes heard; nearer, and 


nearer: he hid himself in despair belund a huge amphora that 


stood in a recess of the vestibul 


A man entered with a lamp in one hand and a drawn sword in 


the other. It was Casar: his face was flushed, and his eves, 
though bedimmed with recent mtense study, gleamed with impa- 


tient ire He surveyed with a hasty glance the narrow entrance 


“*He has fled by the garden,” mutiered he, and, unclosing the 


vestibule door by a conce ale d spring, he r ished out. 


“Fortune, I owe thee a statue!" silently ejaculated Clodius, 


following him, at a distance; then, plunging into a thicket, he at 


tained the postern 


CHAPTER VI 


The city, so silent an hour ago, was roused: it was asi! a calm 


sea were lashed in an instant into a wrathful storm. Some said a 
conspiracy had burst out; some that an enemy had entered the city, 
though whom, none could tell; and the moving mass of living be 
mul- 


ings grew more and more excited by the uncertainty and the 


tiplied rumours 





“On! on! my faithful steeds,” cried the maddened Clodius, as 
the city, with its gathering tumult, dancing torehes, and hurrving 
multitudes, was left far behind by his rattling chanot; “ha! 


ha! ha! 
A sound of mingled shouts boomed heavily along the Appian Way 
The 
anxiously, as if to ascertain the direction of the pursuit, “ It is the 
mounted cohorts. I hear the clattering of their ho 
not, we shall be overtaken.” 
«To the right, then, to Interamna.” 


charioteer checked his horses ; and, bending lis head 


fs. If we turn 


} 


Hardly had he turned into a sinuous side-path, in the forest, ere 


Apy 


a torrent of cavalry came sweeping down thi ian Way, thei 


swords rattling against their armour, and the fire flashing from the 


flinty pavement; an instant, and they were beyond hearing 

* A second gift! Diva Fortuna!" 
But 
the exuliation was premature: at a sudden turn another chariot, 
driven with lke rapidity, came in violent collision 


They noiselessly, and rapidly threaded the devious way 


a crash—and 
the wheel of Clodius’s flew from the axle, while the luckless cha- 
rioteer was thrown precipitate on his head to the earth ; the brains 


bestrewed the ground, and were trodden into the soil by the fright- 
ened steeds 

Clodius was saved by falling upon the body of his attendant ; 
but lay stunned by the shock of the concussion. 

“Bring hither the flambeau!” 


said a commanding voice from 
the opposite chariot 

“Ha! Cl what mad-brained freak is this?” 

Clodius turned a wildered look; but shrank instinctively from 


} ' 
U1US 


that resistless, piercing gaze—which had awed the boldest conspi- 
rator in the zenith of his audacity—when * Quousque tandem ! 
rang on his ear like the burst of a thunderbolt 

It was Cicero 

The Father of his Country bent a searching eye on the cowering 
form at his feet 

‘** The city is in commotion,” interrupted his guide 
but, Clodius, more of this.” 


} 
the 


“ True, I must on to the senate; 
And the 


with 


reckless youth stood alone by » wreck of his chariot, 


a crushed corpse at his feet, and the stillness of midnight 
around hun 
CHAPTER VII 
It was high noon, and the senate sat in 
hundred to the of Juy 


The college of Augurs were apprise d of the 


the Capitol, while the 


steps fane iter were animate with a 


troubled mass of life 


interrupted rites the the consuls had con- 
As yet 


clue was found, though the whole energy of the republic had been 


night preceding ; and 





voked the senate to mvestigate the dre idful secret no 


sition 


slave died 


put in reg 
“The then, without 
Messala of the Pontifex Maximus 


sure’ asked the consul 


} 
discl 





* The villa stabbed her to the heart she died instantly 
* But Pompeta, knows she not* 
* She fainted before she could distinguish his features.’ 


Here a was he 
young man in disordered apparel, and flushed with the excess his 


s had to The 


iso followed him. He addressed his coll 


ard, and two lictors appe ired, leading a 


noise 


Rufinus 





slumbe not been able dissipi It was 





consul | eague 


This degraded youth was overheard boasting, to a comrade, of 





his acquaintance with the inysteries He said, when arrested, he 
got it of Clodius.” 

“T said nothing,” sullenly muttered Rufinus 

‘Clodius'” the word spread hke hght g throughout the as- 
semblave The senators seemed to spe ik as if the name alone 


earried conviction with it stronger than any argument 
Search his house '” 

But he was not to be found 

In the midst of the excitement, he was seized by a patrol while 
enter the city tes, as from his villa The guards left hum at 
the entrance of the senate-chamber 

Striding tily across the floor he approached his usual seat ; 
but the mass of the senate, in silent abhorrence, shrunk from his 


ne, and eather d ina 
weak 
i 


Messala, 


ud before done from Catil 


n the opposite side of the hall. He rose as 


evere, voice ol * thou 


soleinn 


} 


vain,” SS red, ana com- 





is ius rf 


prehending the uncertain nature of the testimony, “the sight of a 
iend m custody of the 


not for myself, [ dread.” 

* Wher vou t 
*AtInteramna,” 

j ! ! 


Rufinus, being questione d closely, 


{ senate may well startle me; ‘tis for him, 





* interrogated the consul 


were » past night ? 


firmly answered Clodius in Rufinus deny it"’ 
testified that he had not seen 


ce the mght preceding the last 


‘When went you to Interamna?” continued the consul 
An hour after noon,” answered the unabashed Clodius 
The fa ed clue was broken, and the pe rplexe d senate began to 
divide ) parties, manv of the younger declaring in favour of Clo- 
dius Ile himself appeared to w itech their confusion with scornful 
mnditlerence it he le 





t isurely adjusted his toga, gave an m 
sulting look of acknowledgment to several of his enemues, and pre- 


leave the 





pared to 


* Am I now free to depart? or shall I wait tll more ingenious 
charges ure hatched? truly, the subject is fruitful. Rutinus, meet 
me this night at my house,” and he opened the senate portal ! 


But a sound of dread thrilled through his veins: it was the voice 


of Cieero, who entered the apartment, from an opposite door, ata 


moment when the effrontery of Clodias, and the want of positive 
testimony against him, had nearly secured his acquittal 
Clodius staggered to his seat, and the chill sweat stood in drops 


on his forehead ; yet did he his lofty bearing, but 


not entirely lose 


regarded his accuser with a look of wild defiance 
Cicero took his seat ilars, who rose respectiully 


among the cons 


' } 


astomshed sena 





to receive him >: then, rising, gave to the te a lucid, 


succinct statement of facts which we have 


led 


from contemporary his- 


torians, the know ge of which seemed miraculous, and which from 
the mouth of any other than he who had fathomed the designs of a 

As he pro- 
ull, 


imperceptible sign from the consul, a secret door opened, and 


Catiline, would have been regarded as an idle dream 


ceeded, Clodius was more and more overcome, upon an 


Atilius, Alfius, and the rest of the banqueting guests, entered in | 
suecession, guarded by lictors, and manacled 


He uttered a loud groan, and sunk at full length on the floor 


CHAPTER VIII 

History, that motley record of deeds good and evil, tells of his 
subsequent condemnation, and escape from merited death, by 
means of the prevalent corruption, which even Cicero and Cato 
could not remedy, though they perished in the attempt 

But Cicero was the evil genius of Clodius, and the latter, after 
years of bitter enmity, originating in the testimony of the former 
before the senate on the eventful day commemorated above, fell 
ito a snare laid by himself for Cicero’s intimate friend, the cele- 
brated Milo, and died an ignominious death, like a public highway- 
man. These consequences, with others still more important, may 
be traced by the philosophic student of history to the audacious 
attempt of Clodius, and the constant succession of disasters which 
ensued until the subversion of the republic, confirmed the super- 
stitious belief which attributed them all to the violation of the 


mysteries of Bona Dea HERMES 








MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


AN EVERYDAY PARADOX, 


OR HOW A MAN LOST ALL THAT HE WAS WORTH BY GETTING RICH 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT 


Tuere was a little village boy 
Oh! but his heart was tull of joy, 
Had he a stick to whistle on; 

4 bag of marbles and a kite. 
Surely there never was delight 
Like that of Johnny Litt 


tut time flew on—a boy no longer, 
Up he grew, taller, stouter, stronger, 
And then you would admire ; 

For he had mace a splendid marriage, 
And he rode in a shining carnage 
John Littleton, Esquire! 


eton, 


No doubt you think this very grand 

But I must make you understand 

A very different case; 

Though shrewdest heads might not have found, 
Had they surveyed this great man round, 
Misfortune in his face 


And vet he for nehes 
Have in them that bewitches, 
And fills with large pretences ; 


Whluist, like a te 


was most sad 


something 


rrible dises 





ise 
They rob us of our mirth and ease, 

Our faculties and senses 

And this was now his case; for he 

Had lost his sight; he could not see 
Some things, however nig 

The friends and playmates of his youth 
He could not see them, though, in uuth 


Some stood full six feet high 


And then his hearing went—oh! none 
Had ears so quick as /ittle John 

For neighbours in their need ; 

But now, if sorrow cries and roara, 
What hope to pierce a dozen doors, 
And ears most deaf indeed ? 


And soon he lost his common seneer. 
Puthed up Ww th most absurd pretence 
He hh ped abroad to find 

Each better man, in poorer case, 
Bow down unto the dust his face 


He was so out of mind 

His peace of mind expired in glooms, 
He built a house of many rooms 

Of many, and most grand 


But through them al! he saught in 
He could not find his peace again, 
In all his house and land 


vain: 


Next memory wavered and withdrew, 
The more estate and body grew, 

Sull grew his memory thinner; 

Until he even could not tell, 

Without a good resounding bell, 

His common hour of dinner 


So, on his house-top it was hung, 
And loudly, duly was it rung, 

To summon him to dine; 

As well as that the poor nught be 
Assured, as they were drinking tea, 
That he was drinking wine 


Alas! what mattered wine, or food? 
Oh! but he was in diflerent mood, 
$y his own mother’s door, 

With porringer of milk and bread ;— 
But now, appetite had fled ; 

And it ret i no more 


No! not though dishes did abound ; 
Though powdered lacqueys stood around, 
In jackets quaintly dressed ; 

With scarlet collar, scarlet wrest 
And buttons stamped with a great 
John’s true armorial crest. 





venst- 


This beast he on his trinkets wore; 
On harness; on his carnag 
And on his sealed letters ; 
pon his bed, upon his chair, 
his beast was figured every where— 
A beast in golden fetters. 


adeor; 
T 


Lost eye and ear; lost heart and health; 

Good name; good conscience ;—save hue wealth, 
What loss could still befall ? 

Alas! to crown the dismal whole, 

He died !—'ts feared he lost his soul— 

The heaviest loss of all! London Athenaum. 
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FLORENCE. 
While the eye rests on this far-famed and beautiful city, its mag- 
nificent edifices, fine architecture, and antique buildings, rising in 
dark and imposing majesty, its bridges and its noble nver, watering, 
far as the eye can reach, the vale of the lovely Arno, the mind in- 
sensibly wanders back, and recalls the days when turbulence and 
bloody feuds raged within the walls ; when, on the surrounding am- 
phitheatre of hills, now luxuriant with the olive and vine, and richly 
studded with peaceful dwellings, stood, proudly frowning, the cas- 
tellated towers of the feudal chief, at once the terror and protection 
to the city. Of these towers scarcely a trace remains. The archi- 
tecture of Florence is grand and gloomy beyond that of all other 
cities in Italy. Were these singular buildings displayed by greater 
breadth of street, or if these imposing fabrics could be translated to 
other cities, the vast and magnificent character which distinguishes 
the Tuscan style would then be seen. To this hour Florence bears 
the aspect of a city filled with nobles and their domestics—a city of 
bridges, churches, and palaces. Every building has a superb and 
architectural form; the streets are short, narrow, and angular, and 
each angle presents an architectural view, fit to be drawn for a scene 
in a theatre; each house is a palace, and a palace in Florence is a 
magnificent pile, of a square and bulky form, of a grand and gloomy 
aspect, with a plain front, extending from two to three hundred feet, 
built of huge dark gray stone, each measuring three or four feet. A 
coarse ruble work rises in a solid form to twenty or thirty feet in 
height. A great grooved stone, or slybolate, sets off the building 
from the street, forming a seat which runs the whole length of the 
front, and which, in feudal times, was occupied by the dependents of 
the family, who there, loitering in the sultry hours of the day, lay 
asleep under the shelter of the broad dee p cornice, which, projecting 
from the roof, threw a wide shade below. The immense stones of 
this coarse front bear huge iron rings in capacious circles, in which 
sometimes were planted the banners of the family; at others, they 
were filled with enormous torches, which in times of rejoicing, burned 
and glared, throwing a lengthened mass of lights along the walls 
Not unfrequently merchandise was displayed drawn through these 
rings, and sometimes also they served for tying up the horses of the 
guests. The first range of windows, which are ten feet from the 
ground, are grated and barred with massive frames of iron, resem- 
bling those of a prison, and producing an effect singularly sombre 
and melancholy. The front of this building has, on the second floor, 
styled piano nobile, a plain and simple architrave. The windows 
are high and arched, placed at a considerable distance from each 
other, and are ten or fifteen in number, according to the extent of 
the front. They were often so high from the floor within, that in 
turbulent times, when the house itself was a fortress, the besieged, 








leaping up three or four steps to the window, would trom thence view 
and annoy the enemy. The third story 1s like the second in plain- 
ness and in the size of the windows. The roof is of a flat form, with 
a deep cornice and bold projected soffits, which gives a grand, square, 
and magnificent effect to the whole edifice. The chimneys are 
grouped into stacks, the tops of which, increasing in bulk as they 
nse in height, resemble a crown; the slates with which they are 
constructed are placed in such a manner as to produce the effect of 
ventilation, having a plited form, resembling the fan heads of the in 
side of a mushroom. This gives a rich and finished aspect to the 
most trivial or most undignitied part of the building. Immense leaden 
spouts, that project three or four feet, collect the waters which, in 
the great rains of these countries, fall with extreme violence, descend 
ing with the rush and noise of torrents from the roof. Two or three 
long flat ste ps lead to th pore h of the i we, and the entrance is by 
a high arched massive iron gate, the doors of which are cross-barred, 








studded with iron and bronze nails, and the ornaments of the panels 
are richly covered and embossed. The effect of these gates is very 
splendid. They open into a cortile or court, the base of which is en- 
circled by a high arched colonnade, supported by marble columns. 
Beautiful gardens often adjoin the palace, and through a correspond 
ing gate or iron railings the eye rests on the luxuriant verdure of neh 
foliage. It was under these arcades, shaded from the noontde, and 
cooled by the waters of the fountain which occupy the centre of 
ie silks, and shawls, 


the court, that the rich merchandise of the cast, Ul 
and fine linen, and all the valuable manufactures of Tuscany, lay 
spread out, as in a place of exchange; while under vast arched and 
vaulted chambers was stored the wealth which was there brought 
for sale. Entering from this court, a great stair-case leads to a suite 
ef noble chambers, halls, and saloons, hung with silks and nchly 
adorned. The lofty ceilings are finely painted ; the beams are always 
displayed, but are carved, ornamented, and gilded, so as to form a 
splendid part of the whole. The areades of the court support the gal- 
leries, which, in former times, were generally filled with fine paint- 





ings, Statues, vases, and precivus relics of antiquity. In such palaces, 
the rulers, the magistrate, the noble, and the merchant, dined, sur- 
rounded by their family and adherents. The manner of the times 
bore a character of manly simplicity, which singularly contrasted 
with the splendour of the rich possessions, and the importance of 
their political sway among nations.—-Bell’s Italy 


MOZART. 

The charity of this great musician was once appealed to in the 
street by an old acquaintance, who had seen better days. Mozart 
put his hand into his pocket, but found nothing there; the discovery 
was ¢mbarrassing and painful under such circumstances, but umme- 
diately an idea occurred to that great genius; he requested the man 
to walt—stepped into a coflee-room, and there instantly composed 
a minuet, folded up the paper, and gave it to the appleant, recom- 
mending hun to give it to a music-dealer in the city, who, when he 
The man re- 
ceived five louis d’ ores Iris needless to observe that the minuet ts 


e#aw the contents, would give give him something 


considered a master-piece, it being the production of an arust who 
composed nothing but master-pieces; but it is more striking, as it 
displays an extraordinary degree of musica) learning, a3 well as 
originality.—Edinburgh Journal. 





* Missletoe Bough : 


} THE FINE ARTS. 





NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
THE EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
Tue National Academy of Design is now open at the Clinton- 


hall. We shall, in the next number, commence a regular review of 


all the works displayed in the gallery, and continue the same from 
week to week, until we have gone through the entire catalogue 
This is the eighth exhibition of this institution, and let it be 
remembered that it is alone upon the receipts of it that this, the 
only school established in the country for the gratuitous teaching 
of the arts of design, and the sciences connected with them, de 
pend for support 
| = This academy is composed solely of artists. Its academicians 
and associates are all practising painters, sculptors, engravers, or 
architects. Its professors, lecturers, and honorary members, are 
Wealth, said to be 


power, has not the power to gain for its possessor the honors of this 


men devoted to arts, literature, or science 


academy 
By excluding from its exhibitions all copies and all old pictures, 
the academy presents a view of the present state of the art of paint 


y artists, and form 


pa 


ing. The public may compare the merits of livin 
a judgment unbiassed by the friends or the re putation of individuals 


By such examinations of the works of art, the public acquire that 
knowledge which enables them to enjoy the beauties of art, and to 


' 


appreciate the difficulties of acquirement, as well as the different 


kinds and degrees of merit in the artists This academy, and the 


academies of Europe, do not exclude the works of artists no longer 


in existence from any lack of reverence for such, but as other ins 


tutions collect and exhibit old pictures, the schools for the advance 
ment of the arts and encoura rement of the | ving devote their walls 
to the paintings, sculptures, and engravings of the present race 


They exclude copies, because they mislead the judgment 


pu 


pa 





ic who do not generally know that a good copyist may be a bad 


ter of any thing original 





An exhibition of origimal works by living artists, and those only 
such as the academy has not before exposed to view, ensures the 
charm of novelty at each annual epening, and we hope that the u 


tional Acade 


my to support its schools, and difluse the knowledge which is not 
I 


creasing receipts from this source may enable the Na 


only so precious to civilization and taste, bi 


t sO essential to a ta 


competition with other countries in every species ol manutacture 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 
The poetry by T°. Hl. Bayl Sane 
Flute drraneved and ded ted 

mond, Va. by C. E. Hk P 





* Dark-eyed On i balla 
by Mr. Horn, in the 
Miss Ma “ Ritch 








seventy-five cents rk, published by D is 
dart, 167 Broadirat u urding to act of congress, in the 
year 1833, by Du s and Stoddart, in th office of the southern 


district of New- Yo hk,” each copy s ed in ink, C. EB. Horn 


The above is the title of a pretty and pop lar song recently issued 


in this city Happy as we have been, and shall be, at ail times, to 
acknowledge and pay tribute to the lyrical productions of our m 
ther tongue, emanating from our mother country, we have, never 


theless, as editors of a journal professing an interest im the pro 


gress of the fine arts, imposed upon us the duty of guarding our 
readers against false impressions in matters of taste We have to 


complain therefore, of several circumstances connected with the 


publication of * Dark-eyed One,” and of the equivocal manner im 


which it was given to the public, so as to leave an erroneous idea 
as to its origin and origmality, and as to the nght of any mdi 

als to its exclusive sale In the first place, the poetry is 1 rv 
Thomas Haynes Bayly, as stated in the tith page, buts by J. R 
Planché. It uppeared three years ago in the Musical Bijou, edited 
by F. H. Burney, and published by Goulding and D’Almaine, $ ) 
Square, Londot It was also long ag ) printe d by Mr. Riley, of this 
city So much for the words, and for Mr. Horn’s exclusive riy!it to 
them. Now forthe music. No name is given in the ttle, exeept M 

Horn’s, as the arranger. The air is by Auer, and was danced by 


Taglioni, in a ballet entutled Le Dieu et la Bayadé re It has also 


been danced to death by Mrs. Barrymore, in Boston; and, in addi 
tion, had been prev ously arranged by Mr. Comer, and sung Mr 
Sinclair; yet Mr Horn takes it unceremomously, without a word 
of acknowledgment, adds a sui ple iccompaniment, and a sixtecs 

bar melody 1s advertised at the enormous price of seren/y-fire cents 


a copy! ‘The song will be found on our last page, restored to its 
/ 
proper title, and may be published by any body at pleasure. In con 


clusion, we have only to say that, the music not being orgmal 
the words not being original—the latter not having been written 
for Mr. Horn by Mr. Bayly, nor written by Mr. Bayly at 


Dubois and Stoddart is not worth much 





the copyright of Messr 
This mestake in England could not have gone so long undetected, 
nor would the London Harmonicon, we fancy, have permitted “au 
thor” and publishers to escape so easily 


James L. Hewitt & Co., Broadway, have p iblished the followin 


new music :—** L’invitation a la Valse,’ music by Mons. Amédé« 
de Beauplan, for the piano torte * Cielo a mici laughi spasimi,’ 


aria, as sung by Madame Pasta in the opera of Anna Bolena, 
composed by Signor Donizette, for the piano For the guitar 
> Merry Swiss Girl ;” ** Minstrel’s Tear ;” and 
“Can I again that look recall ,” all arranged with accompaniments | 
by Otto Torp 

Thomas Birch has just published the following pieces of music from 


| the opera of the Magic Flute: the “Overture,” in which is intro- 
duced three of the most beautiful airs from the opera. The “Grand 
March ;” * Dark-eyed One,” sung by Mr. Horn; “ When a youth, 
a maid I loved,” sung by Mr. Fisher; “ With cage and pipe,” sung 
by Mr. Placide ; “ List to the music stealing ;” duet sung by Mre 
Austin and Mr. Jones; and * Though dark these shades and bow- 
ers,” sung by Mr. Horn 
NEW ENGRAVINGS 
Proposals are issued for the publication by subscription of a splen 
did engraving of the Horse-shoe fall of Niagara, as seen from 


Goat-island—size eighteen by twenty-four inches. The plate will 











be engraved on steel, in the very best style of English Mezzotinto 
after the orminal picture by T. Cole, now im the possession of J 
Bates, Esq. London The first two hondred pressions will be 
considered proots, and furnished to s scribers at eight dollars; all 
others, a the lotte » live llars 
THE DRAMA 

Park THEATRE The opera of the Magic Flute” has been 

repeated to good houses, a number of nights; and, to those whe 


1 
really can appreciate the music of Mozart, it can never be heard 


Phe familiar drama of the “Rent Day” has been acted several 


times lately at this establishment Phis piece has suffered mate 
nally by changes trom t original cast Rae ts no substitute for 
Simpson, and Mason ¢ ot follow Wallack to advantage. Ma 
son is a respectable, { sometimes a pleasing actor; but we 
strongly recommend to the stage manager, if tt be m his office, to 
have him shave t e i permitted to | mate an Eng ish 
farmer, ‘ tter character ht as we come on the stage 
with a me, buckle nu his shoes, a raprer by his side, 
ind aft rurt ess, 48 4 moustachio upon the upper lip! Let 
him toa barb without loss of time 
| Pemype ni Der] hutz were represented on the first 
of Mav, certainly { worst theatrical mghts in the year; and 
we were s iat ‘ rexcelient | x The sweet sim 
piucity and « t nlic old Purcell, never fatigue, and 
Mrs Aus } . “ preat pleasure The 
full round nes af Jo > satisfy and please his auditors ; and, 
ve ‘ to rround Barry's Pros 
| ) “hia ‘ Rich icted the part of Cahban 
i t was t Not a word, not a svilable of Shak 
speare o ttobe n 1; but h words and sentences were 
strangely alter t t wont | Fisher acted Stephano; but 
with Bar s tres it ds of the audience, he failed to please 
Pi > wa « rlect The chorus and finale of the 
shipwreck ‘ pws Vas tup, tame, a 1 ineflec 
ve. WwW the exces , i Mr ¢ et, who acted the Wound in the 
most pol , ‘ \\ ot take the trouble to do this piece 
cle nt W such Ariel, it is rely worth attention bby 
o by, t | ' correspondent ©. terms 
im. has a et with Tlavden, as two devils, which was 
« nelly I \ i irmed with torches well 
wen with ne su ssing, whizz phizzing inflam 
m es ! ev deem it necessary to shake at the 
end ol « v tw ‘ sof the must 
Dh 5 Hayde i neces 
W ¥ 1 Ambution reside 
A elev { Price 
And it id egact lect 
Where does ” 7 A tion reside phiz 
Ail —phiz —the w—phiz—devil—phiz—of Pride’ 
This med dr shen the heavy devil, Pearson, arose 
thre , tt i nto the word, 
i v4 z~—darkest im rns ol--phiz 
Lb LD ricte Amint lo ne 
It was irresi ke At this highly mteresting moment a legion 
of well torched devils « red to the aforesaid, and drove off Povey, 
(who was acting with | | ability in a white wig.) some other 
tlemen, and Nex th atremes is phiz—the latter exclaim 
y * with much emphas to the great 
i ‘ it 
Mr. Ricnine { more useful and valuable actor than Mr. Rich- 
ings is searcely to be found on the American boards, There are 


those who are better mn certaim parts but as a stock acquisition tu 


1 company, the managers and the public will never really appre 
erate hom until they have lost hu | we fear, will be soon: for 
we learn, with reyt that | uls for England next July. Por tha 
we are really and sincerely rry He has been before us now, we 


belicve, thirteen years. Weremember his first appearance, and hava 


watched with pl isure his subsequent inproverne nt In some che 


racters he has no equal—there are a large number in which he has 


no superior; and in all he is good, except in certain opera parts in 
which he has been thrust, doubtless without his consent. We shall 


tid hum farewell with unfeigned reluctance, nor expect again one m 
n piace, with h pecuhar claims to attention al d praise He takes 


a benefit soon, vl pr brillant attractions besides 


senta the most 





mong the lovers of 


the occasion; and, if there 1s any good feeling 
talent and untinng perseverance displayed in the histnonie art, ke 
st 


wil be honoured with a bumper. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


NUMBER FORTY-THREE. 





Tivoli—ruins of the baths of Diocletian—Falls of Tivoli— Cascatelli— 


subject of one of Cole's landscapes— c 
—rvined villa of Adrian—the Forum—Temple of Vesta—the Cloaca 


Maxima—the river Juturna, etc. 
I wave spent a day at Tivoli with Messrs. Auchmuty and Bissell, 
of our navy, and one or two others, forming quite an American 


ruins of the village of Meceenas | 


party. We passed the ruins of the baths of Diocletian, with a | 


heavy cloud over our heads ; but we were scarce through the gate, 
when the sun broke through, the rain swept off over Soracte, and 
the sky was clear till sunset 

I have seen many finer falls than Tivoli ; that is, more water, and 
falling farther ; but I do not think there is so pretty a place in the 


world. A very dirty village, a dirtier hotel, and a cicerone all rags | 
and ruffianism, are somewhat dampers to anticipation. We passed | 


through a broken gate, and with a step, were in a glen of fairy-land ; 


the lightest and loveliest of antique temples on a crag above, a snowy | 
waterfall of some hundred and fifty feet below, grottoes mossed to | 


the mouth at the river’s outlet, and all up and down the cleft valley 


vines twisted in the crevices of rock, and shrubbery hanging on | \ ~— 
every ledge, with a felicity of taste or nature, or both, that is un- | instead of a drain of filth, which the fame of its imperial builder 


common even in Italy. The fall itself comes rushing down through 
a grotto to the face of the precipice, over which it leaps, and looks 
like a subterranean river just coming to light. 
above, and it bursts forth from its cavern in dazzling foam, and falls 
in one sparry sheet to the gulf. ‘The falls of Montmorenci are not 
unlike it. 

We descended to the bottom, and from the little terrace, wet by 
the spray and dark with overhanging rocks, looked up the *‘ cavern 
of Neptune,” a deep passage, through which half the divided river 
rushes to meet the fall in the gulf. ‘Then remounting to the top, 
we took mules to make the three miles’ circuit of the glen, and see 


what are called the Cascatellt. 


Its bed is rough | 


the bright light of the moon, looking indeed like monuments of 
Rome. I am told they are less majestic by daylight. The rubbish 
and fresh earth injure the effect. But I have as yet seen them in 
the garb of moonlight only, and I shall carry this impression away. 
It is to me, now, all that my fancy hoped to find it—its temples and 
columns just enough in ruin to be affecting and beautiful. 

We went thence to the Temple of Vesta. It is shut up in the 
modern streets, ten or fifteen minutes walk from the Forum. The 
picture of this perfect temple, and the beautiful purpose of its con- 
secration, have been always prominent in my imaginary Rome. It 
is worthy of its association—an exquisite round temple, with its 
simple circle of columns from the base to the roof, a faultless thing 
in proportion, and as light and floating to the eye as if the wind 
might lift it. It was no common place to stand beside, and recall 
the poetical truth and fiction of which it has been the scene—the 
vestal lamp cherished or neglected by its high-born votaries, their 
honours if pure, and their dreadful death if faithless. It needed not 


| the heavenly moonlight that broke across its columns to make it a 


No fairy-work could exceed the beauty of the little antique | 


Sybil’s temple, perched on the top of the crag above the fall. As 


we rode round the other edge of the glen, it stood opposite us in | 
all the beauty of its light and airy architecture ; a thing that might | 
be borne, “like Loretto’s chapel, through the air,” and seem no | 


miracle. 


A mile farther on I began to recognize the features of the scene, | 


at a most lovely point of view. It was the subject of one of Cole's 
landscapes, which I had seen in Florence ; and I need not say to 
any one who knows the works of this admirable artist, that it was 
done with truth and taste.* The little town of Tivoli hangs on a 
jutting lap of the mountain, on the side of the ravine opposite to 


your point of view. From beneath its walls, as if its foundations 


were laid upon a river's fountains, bursts foaming water in some i! 


thirty different falls; and it seems to you as if the long declivities 
were that moment for the first time overflowed, for the currents go 
dashing under trees, and overleaping vines and shrubs, appearing 
and disappearing continually, till they all meet in the quiet bed of 
the river below. “ Jt was made by Bernini,” said the guide, as we 
stood gazing at it ; and, odd as this information sounded, while won- 
dering at a spectacle worthy of the happiest accident of nature, it 
will explain the phenomena of the place to you—the artist having 
turned a mountain river from its course, and leading it under the 
town of Tivoli, threw it over the sides of the precipitous hill upon 
which it stands. One of the streams appears from beneath the ruins 
of the “ Villa of Mecwnas,"’ which topples over a precipice just be- 


very shrine of fancy. 

My companion proposed a visit next to the Cloaca Maxima. A 
common sewer, after the Temple of Vesta, sounds like an abrupt 
transition; but the arches beneath which we descended were 
touched by moonlight, and the vines and ivy crossed our path, and 


would scarce have sweetened, a rapid stream leaped to the light, 
and disappeared again beneath the solid masonry, more like a wild 
brook plunging into a grotto than the thing one expects to find it. 
The clear little river Ju¢urna, (on the banks of which Castor and 
Pollux watered their foaming horses, when bringing the news of 
victory to Rome,) dashes now through the Cloaca Maxima ; and a 
fresher and purer spot, or waters with a more musical murmur, it 
has not been my fortune to see. We stooped over a broken column 
for a drink, and went home, refreshed, to bed 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


FROM THE DESK OF AN OLD GENTLEMAN. 


RAMBLES ABOUT TOWN. 

Wuen I was a lad, and knew nothing of the world but through the 
medium of books, (of which I had read few others except novels 
and poems,) I had formed strange ideas of the people whom I 
was accustomed to see every day in the streets. I had no per- 
sonal acquaintance with them; but I always drew their characters 
in my mind, and amused myself by conjectures respecting their 
history and situation in life. In this way I peopled the town with 
fictitious beings; for, passing and repassing me continually, being 
always exceedingly well apparelled, laughing and talking together 
gaily, with apparently nothing at all to do, and sometimes riding on 
prancing horses or in elegant carriages, many appeared the no- 
bility of the land. I was shy, reserved, and totally ignorant of so- 


al 
ciety, and I concluded that they were all as well educated as they 
| were well dressed, that they were persons of influence and wealth, 


low the town, looking over the campagna towards Rome—a situa- 


tion worthy of the patron of the poets 
mense subterranean arches, which formed its court in ascending 
the mountain again to the town 

Near Tivoli is the ruined villa of Adrian, where was found the 
Venus de Medicis, and some other of the wonders of antique art 
The sun had set, however, and the long campagna of twenty miles 
lay between us and Rome. We were compelled to leave it unseen 
We entered the gates at nine o'clock, wnrohbbed—rather an unusual 
good fortune, we were told, for travellers after dark on that lonely 


waste. Perhaps our number deprived us of the romance 


I left a crowded ball-room at midmght, wearied with a day at 
Tivoli, and oppressed with an atmosphere breathed by two hundred, 
dancing and card-playing, Romans and foreigners ; and with a step 
from the portico of the noble palace of our host, came into a broad 
beam of moonlight, that with the stillness and coolness of the night 
refreshed me at once, and banished all disposition for sleep. A 
friend was with me, and I proposed a ramble among the ruins 

The sentinel challenged us as we entered the Forum. The fre- 
quent robberies of romantic strangers in this lonely place have made 
a guard necessary, and they are now stationed from the Arch of 
Severus to the Coliseum 
ruins of the temples. Not a footstep was to be heard, nor a sound 


We rode through the im- | 


We passed an hour rambling among the 


even from the near city; and the tall columns, with their broken | 
friezes end capitals, and the grand imperishable arches, stood up in | 





* On my way to Rome, (near Radicofam, I think,) we passed an old 
man, whose picturesque 


slouched hat, arrested the attention of all my compamons. I had seen 


him before. From a five minute's sketch in passing, Mr. Cole had made 
one of the most spirited heads I ever saw, admirably like, and worthy 
of Caravaggio for force and expression . 


gure, enveloped in his brown cloak and | 


and that, in their private circles, they spoke and acted like the 
counts, dukes, lords, and lovers, my old friends in the pages of 
poetry and romance. Women, especially, thus stirred my thoughts, 


| and deceived my fancy ; surrounding me always with a faint and 


pleasant illusion, not unlike that which bewildered the renowned 
knight of La Mancha. They were all creatures of poetry—all their 
minds were highly cultivated—all their hearts were tender—all 
their voices sweet—all their affections faithful—all their tastes re- 
fined. In the course of subsequent vears, as I grew older, the illu- 
sion was slowly dispelled by a gradual series of accidental disco- 
I remember well being introduced to a lady who had long 
I had seen her in the 


veries 
been an object of my secret admiration 
streets, a vision of loveliness. I had been up the Hudson on bright 
summer days, in the same steamboat with her, imagining a thou- 


sand soft things as we floated along the silver river amid the | 
I had met her by the roar 


silent shadows of those gigantic hills 
and clash of Trenton Falls, and her countenance had shone on 
me from the front seats of the theatre—a rose-bud, a perfect star, 
beautiful and above my reach. I had actually written stanzas on 
her, (which were rejected by some disgracious newspaper.) I had 
dreamed of her. I had almost loved her. All the blood in my 
body, therefore, rushed towards my heart, as my friend carelessly 
and little conscious of the deep boyish associations he was treading 
among, said, ** Come, by the way, you are dull to-night. Here is an 
Allow me the plea- 
Miss Brim- 


antidote to melancholy—in truth, a panacea 
sure of making you acquainted with Miss Brimmer 





mer, Mr 

Every reader has been introduced to somebody. Every bashful 
young man has been mtroduced to a lovely girl. They may fancy 
my dilemma. I am not fond of tooth-drawing, but I could have 
welcomed a dentist, I could have 
I could have felt the instrument (heaven help me!) without shrmk- 
ing—any thing, rather than that awkward moment—that accumulat- 
ing embarrassment, which was rapidly metamorphosing me into a 


statue—as after the preliminary bending of the head and of the 


sat down in his chair as a relief 


body, the fimshed acknowledgment from the lady, and the stiff bow | 


from me, the interchanging of glances, the rustling of muslin, the 
adjustment of the cravat, and the easy grace of my companion con- 
trasted with my complicated evidences of diffidence and perplexi- 
ties, I remained, beseeching all the gods for a sentence—a word— 


, than oars. 


| any appropriate sign or gesture ; that some one might faint ; that 


the house might take fire. The fair belle herself broke the silence. 
Her voice half restored me. It was hard and unfeminine. I raised 
my eyes. She was not half so pretty near as she had seemed at a 
distance. She was a great rattle-pate ; and, I presently suspected, 
haif, if not quite a flirt. Her remarks were exceedingly silly. Her 
information I soon found somewhat limited. She dealt, herself, in 
unblushing flatteries, and swallowed compliments whole, however 
broad and hyperbolical. I never before experienced such a feeling 
of calmness as now came over me. I withdrew a few paces. Is it 
possible I have been sucha fool! Was this my rose?—my star? 
my dream? 

Most of my fine characters suffered equally on a nearer examina- 
tion. Some of my countesses spoke bad grammar, and my queens 
were generally quite stupid. My Rosalinds, Beatrices, Desdamo- 
nas, &c., turned back into very ordinary people when I came to 
know them. My lords and heroes I encountered in shops and ta- 
verns. I was shaved by a handsome gentleman who had always 
put me in mind of young Mirabel; and a tall bold fellow with a 
hooked nose, who had been present in my imagination while reading 
Cesar, took my measure yesterday for an olive frock-coat, and a 
pair of snuff-coloured inexpressibles. As years rolled over me—as I 
penetrated more and more into the by-paths—side-lanes—and quiet 
secret places of society, I discovered my impressions to have been 
nearly altogether erroneous. I had to Jevel my system of physiog- 
nomy to the ground. My noble fellows—my faultless angels, faded 
inte mere straw-men and women. Real virtue—real genius—real 
truth of every description, I discovered shone not so common in the 
streets, ball-rooms, theatres and steamboats. I became acquainted 
with a plain-looking woman with a head and a heart. I learned 
that an unobtrusive unnoticed man, in an ordinary dress, whom I 
had often met, but never deemed worth a second glance, was one 
of the greatest orators of the day. I saw all my youthful imagina- 
tions dispersed to the winds. 

In the street-rambles of my later years, I am not so easily taken 
in. I do not fancy every well dressed man a duke, nor deem every 
pleasing countenance, the index of a trust-worthy head and heart. 
I find things of sterling value do not float on the surface of so- 
ciety. They lie deeper. Although amusement and instruction may 
be derived from current glances at the object around us, yet 
opinions of their value and nature require closer investigation. Ex- 
perience teaches the wide difference almost universally existing be- 
tween reality and appearance ; and the sagacious observer is only 
surprised when he meets a person or thing which actually is what 
it seems. 








LITERARY NOTICES. | 





A NEW NOVEL. 

We have been favored with a perusal of some portions of an un- 
published novel, the scene of which is laid in the state of New- 
Jersey, which was designated by the British, during their temporary 
triumph, as “the conquered state.” The story is exceedingly in- 
teresting, the characters varied and ably sketched, and we venture 
to predict, that, if published, it will rank among the most popular of 
American novels. In submitting a chapter of it to our readers, we 
have chosen one most suitable to our limits, and because it stands 
detached from the plot and narrative. We shall say nothing more 
concerning it at present, trusting that the author, who is as yet an 
entire stranger to the public, will soon put the work to press. —Eps. 


THE CROSSING OF THE DELAWARE. 

Very different was the situation of the Americans on the oppo- 
site bank of the Delaware. To these it was the most doleful 
Christmas, which, as a people, they had ever known. In the eve- 
ning about twenty-four hundred of the continental troops were pa- 
raded at a place called M’Konkey’s ferry, for the purpose of cross- 
ing the river, and attacking these blithe and jolly Germans; and, 
as is well known, this was the only division of the three which 
were to have gone over at different points, that actually effected a 
landing on the shores of the ‘‘ conquered state.’ With this party 
was the little troop of volunteers under Dunville, whose course, as 
in duty bound, we shall follow; not professing to give a full de- 
scription of the sufferings of the patriots on that severe and bitter 
night, or of the brilliant victory which rewarded their toils on the 
succeeding morning, for these must be familiar to every reader of 
American history 

A number of boats had crossed and recrossed the river before the 
dragoons were ordered to embark, and, when they were, it was 
with much difficulty that the The 
White Bashaw, Racket, and the coal-black steed of the redoubt- 
able Sergeant Varick, with their respective owners, a few more of 
their troop, and a number of infantry of the regular line, were on 
board the same boat, the command of which was entrusted to 
Dunville, and which, for want of a better name, we shall call a 
galley. At all events, the boat was large enough to contain the 
cargo we have mentioned, and yet it was propelled by nothing more 
All being in readiness, the hurried word to “ shove 
off", was given, and they pushed out into the river, keeping the 
bows of the boat a little up-stream, by way of counteracting the 
current, and the stormy wind which began to blow strongly at the 
time. In fact, the weather had now become excessively cold, ice 
was forming continually, and large masses were drifting down the 


horses were got on board 
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river, so that it required ‘some effort in the rowers to maintain their ||“ Hillo the galley!” 


course. 

The indefatigable Varick, who was well acquainted with the na- 
ture of the Delaware, plainly foresaw that still greater exertion 
would be called for before they reached their destination; and, as 
if willing to reserve his own powers until the occasion should 
be more worthy of them, had bestowed his huge person in the bows 
of the boat, where he was humming a ditty, the burden of which 
ran as follows: 

“‘ Dash to the mountains, Jarsey Blues, 
Dash to the mountains, Jarsey Blues, 
No rain or snow could e’er subdue 
The patriot zeal of a Jarsey blue.” 

But despite the assertion contained in the last two lines, the cold 
soon became so intense as to put an end to this patriotic effusion, 
and the singer arose to his feet, and began to thresii his sides with 
his powerful arms in a manner which would have been little re- 
lished by any other man in the boat had the sergeant chosen to be- 
stow these attentions upon him instead of himself. 

“Well, by thunder,” he broke forth, after pursuing this exercise 
for a couple of minutes, “I can’t say but what this is a peeler of 
a night. I wonder if them Hissians have any ra‘al fust-rate wine 
amongst ‘em !” 

“| rather guess its nigh about keold enough for brandy,” return- 
ed a Connecticut continental, who was rowing near him. “I'll be 
darn’d if my fingers a’n’t jist about freiz’d to the bone a leetle too 
slick.” 

“ Here,” cried Timothy, “ give me hold of that are oar. If I 
can’t make it go, thunder’s in it. Whoa there, snortingale. Whoa, 
nigger.” The last words were addressed to his horse, who began 
to grow restless. When he had pacified him, he continued to talk 
away to one or other of his companions, till at length he directed 
his discourse to his captain, still rowing with all his might. 

“T'll tell you what, Captain Dunville, it’s my opinion if that ere 
Civility, as they call her—that’s the she-Cupid that’s done herself 
the honour to wear the breeches of the king, you remember—I 
say, if she was here now, she'd be glad to keep her mouth shut for 
a little time at least, by way of keeping the wind from whistling 
among what few teeth she’s gotleft. It blows a tornado.” 

‘Pull away there,” cried Dunville, with a sudden and startling 
vehemence ; “ pull for your lives, or that scow will stave us.” 

The craft of which he spoke, was a huge square-built, flat-bot- 
tomed hay-boat, freighted with cannon and a large number of men, 
which had started a long time previous to the galley, and from a 
point higher up the river. 

‘“‘ Holloa, the scow there !” shouted Dunville loudly, “ You are 
losing way all the time. Row, row, or you'll stave us !” 

*“We are half full of water,” faintly answered the officer who 
had command of the hay-boat, and who had over-exerted himself 
already, for he had been one of the first who left the Pennsylvania 
shore. 

“Ahead with the galley then—ahead with her, men. Pull, 
pull,” vociferated Dunville, at the top of his voice, and seizing an 
oar himself. 

“ Hurrah for the galley,’ 
for the Jarsey Blues. Away with her now.’ 

An effort of redoubled strength was now made, and in a moment 
the galley shot ahead of the hay-boat just as a large mass of ice 
struck the latter and fearfully accelerated her speed down the stream. 

“We'll sink, we'll sink!” cried a number of confused voices 
“ Throw the artillery overboard.” ‘* Over with 


responded Timothy Varick. * Hurrah 


, 


from the scow. 
the cannon.” 

““No—no,” shouted Dunville, in a voice of thunder. “ Don't 
do that—save the field-pieces. What say you, Timothy,” he con- 
tinued, in a low though distinct tone, and with a short, quick utter- 
ance, ‘‘canwe venture to take some of them on board the galley '” 

“Men that thinks they’re like to be drowned,” returned the 
ready sergeant, *‘ wont obey no orders from no one, and the thing 
to be feared is, that if we git alongside on ‘em so many ‘I! jump 
aboard the galley that it’s a chance if they don’t sink ws. But I'll 
tell you, captain, we might throw them a line, and then see if we 
can't row the whole consarn to Jarsey.” 

“Clear away the stern line,” cried Dunville, catching at the 
idea, and adopting the advice of his favourite before the latter had 
fairly finished speaking ; and, with an alertness similar to his cou- 
sin’s, the youthful Edwin Waldron sprung to obey the order. Again 
Dunville called to the artillerists on board the devoted boat 

“Make all the head you can, unul we can throw you a rope 
Bravely now, my boys.” Then lowering his voice, again he ad- 
dressed his own men. “ Let the galley drop a little—not so much 
—not so much—there, there—steady now.” 

The desponding crew of the scow now renewed their efforts, 
and were so fortunate as to secure the end of the rope which was 
thrown them, and which they succeeded in fastening to their own 
vessel. Then the galley-men again bent to their oars, and although 
obliged to yield a little to the current and the winds, they were 
gradually approaching the Jersey shore 

To the artillerists, who were immersed half way to their knees in 
water, the weather appeared to grow colder with every passing mo- 
ment: the wind was now very high, and the lowering aspect of 
the heavens gave certain indications of a furious storm 

Amid this dreary scene, the stillness of which had been for some 
moments unbroken, at least by the voice of man, a sharp cry arose 
suddenly from the hay-boat. 


| as before. 


j 


The hail being answered, a voice from the scow inquired, 

“Is Corporal Brown aboard there’” 

“He is,” answered a rugged old soldier of seventy, with a wea- 
ther-beaten look, and a venerable gray head, and who was a rem- 
nant of the French war. 

“‘Corporal,” returned the same voice from the scow, in a deep 
and solemn tone, “ your son here is like to die.” 

A slight relaxation of effort among the oarsmen was noticed here 


by the observant Varick, who continued to grumble in an under | 


tone, when the dialogue between the veteran and his son's friend 
went on. “ Pull away men—pull away—every minute counts.” 

‘“« What's the matter with my boy!” cried the old corporal 

‘*He’s frozen” returned the voice from the scow 

“Gracious heavens !” exclaimed the old man in horror, “ can’t 
ye rub him! beat him—any thing to keep the life in him—do some 
of you, for God’s sake.” 

“It’s hard work for one to keep the life in himself, let alone 
others,” grumbled a half-frozen private. “I don’t think any one ever 
heard of making an attack on such a night as this.” 

* Pull men—pull,” growled Timothy again in the same low voice 
“ Pull—spring to it now, give way.” 

“ Harry—Harry, my boy,” wildly cried the veteran 
yourself—we'll soon reach the shore—speak one word to me, Har- 
ry; one word to your old father.” 

* Captain Dunville,” said Varick, “‘do you see that ‘ere cake of 
ice a-coming' If that strikes us, sir, we're swamped.” 

“‘ Give way men, shouted Dunville in the same breath, for he 
had perceived the threatened danger at the same instant; and so 
powerful and deep was the cry, that every man was aroused by it, 
save the old corporal who stood in the stern of the galley madly 
tearing his white locks, and wildly calling upon him who was un- 
able to answer 

Previous to their being overtaken by the galley, the crew of the 
scow had been merely able to prevent their boat from being carried 
down the stream without gaining any thing in crossing for some time 

Now both scow and galley were losing, although the oarsmen of 
the latter still struggled with the perseverance of courageous and 
But the state of the poor fellows who were con- 
Exhausted, and many of 


“ Exert 


determined men. 
fined to the scow beggars description 


' them with a limb ora feature frozen, half clothed, ragged, and some 


literally barefooted, and the water in their boat, every moment in- 
creasing in depth 

The whole scene was terrific. ‘The snow and hail now fell fast 
and thick, and drove furiously in the faces of those who strove for 
a mastery over the angry elements. Stern orders from the officers, 
and piercing groans from the men; brief prayers and horrid impre- 
cations; the cries of those who were perishing with cold, and the 


| awful ravings of paternal agony from the aged corporal; were 


wildly and hoarsely intermingled and borne off upon the howling 
blast. Then would succeed smong the sufferers a stillness, if pos- 
sible more harrowing than the preceding clamour, because it told 
of utter despair, and the wild shriekings of the night wind, and the 
grating of the masses of ice upon each other, were only interrupted 
by the regular and measured sound of the well manned oars of 
the galley 

It was amidst a stillness that followed the harrowing questions 
of the distressed father we have just recorded, that the commander 
of the galley was heard calling to young Waldron in that low, sup- 
pressed but steady tone, which revealed to his men that he me- 
ditated some act of importance 

“Here,” returned the youth with the precision of his new pro- 
fession 

“ Stand ready to cut that tow-line—but wait my order.” 

“ All ready,” cried Edwin, placing himself in the stern 

«“ Do not—do not for God's sake, do not,” cried the old corporal, 
throwing his body across the rope. ‘* My boy is not yet dead, I 
know he is not.” 

‘“* Away, old man, away,” said the youth hoarsely, a tear starting 
to his eye, even while he tried to remove the veteran by force 

“Twill not stir,” cried the father struggling fiercely. But in 
another instant he stood upright—his arms locked to his side by the 
powerful grasp of Timothy Varick 

“Row aboard that scow, “ cried Dunville.” 
adrift.” 

* Don’t do that—don't do that”—cred a number of earnest voices 
** The water rises on us every minute— 


Row, I'll cut you 


from the fast filling scow 
we'll sink—we'll sink.” 

Ali was now uproar and confusion ; officers and men were hol 
lowing from one boat to another, and nothing could be distinctly 
heard amid the tumult occasioned by their united cries, until the 
stern command of Dunville arose above the general clamour 

“ Silence,” he cried—“ stand by that rope.” 

“ All ready,” repeated Edwin 

Meanwhile on came the dreaded island of ice, and there was a 
fierce struggle between the elements and daring man. It now ap- 
peared to Danville that the approaching mass would clear the gal- 
ley, but not the scow ; but if it came in contact with the latter, he 
had no doubt that the suddenness and power of the shock would 
overturn or sink his own boat 

** Shall I let her drift?” demanded Edwin 

A short but breathless pause ensued—all awaited the answer of 
the eaptain with anniety 


| then his voice arose upon the blast in the loud, clear tones of joy- 
| ous exultation 

| ‘Pull away, galley men. Huzza! she goes clear.” 
Immediately the extreme edge of the dreaded plain of ice was 
|| heard grating sullenly along the square stern of the scow, giving 
|| her an impetus which sent her nearly on to the galley, at the same 
time instant that a long, narrow, pleasure barge shot into the wake 
of the ice, impelled by a number of experienced and powerful 
rowers 

All this time the old corporal heeded nothing but his own private 
affliction, and again his tone of deep distress arose upon the wind. 

“Does my boy live’ he cried wildly; “does he breathe '” 
answer me, some one—do—say that he breathes, and the God of 
heaven bless you. Speak.” 

A pause ensued, of awful import; for a moment not a word 
escaped the lips of a single individual on board of either boat. Then 
the same rough voice which had at first hailed the veteran from the 
scow, now rendered still rougher by the horror which half choked 


its utterance, replied 

* The young man is dead! stone dead '” 

* He ts not,” cried the veteran, as he fell senseless in the boat 

The galley, which had, previously to taking the scow in tow, 
darted ahead of many other boats, had subsequently been repassed 
by them in turn, and was now likely to be the last to reach the 
shore ; the barge we have noticed advanced close upon them, and 
a stern authoritative voice from on board her ordered, 

* Push ahead with the galley. What is the matter with the 
crew of that scow’ Push ahead.” 

** Here's a man frozen to death,” answered a voice from the 
hay-boat 

** The men have given out,” cried another 

** Where is the officer im command of the scow ' demanded one 
from the barge again. Let hom speak.” 

“He is not well, and the cold has overcome him; he has not 
spoken in half an hour.” 

“We have lost a man overboard,” cried Dunville,” and the scow 
is fillmg with water.” 

“Ahead with ye, then, and save the cannon,” ordered the same 
stern voice from the approaching boat, which it was now known con- 
tained the general officers. ** We can't stop for a single man. Push 
ahead.” 

* Captain Dunville,” said a voice no less authoritative because 
more mild, * I depend upon your exertions for bringing that artil- 
lery safely to land. It is necessary to our success. (Can it be ef- 
fected, sir?” 


| It shall be done, general,” replied the young man in the deter- 


mined tone, which proclaimed a firm resolution 

“Thank you,” replied the general, in a voice which showed that 
he appreciated the readiness with which the young captain under- 
took so arduous an achievement, and which went to the heart of 
Dunville. “ Let us go on, gentlemen.” 

* Pull away, my hearties,”’ cried the officer who had immediate 
command of the barge, and the boat shot far ahead of the other 

*“ Yes,” muttered a half frozen private on board the galley of 
which Frederick had charge, “that's all they care about us, poor 


de vils - 

“ That's a fact,” grumbled another, in reply 

* Silence, there,”’ ordered Dunville, sternly ; “ another discon 
tented word, and the man who utters it dies! Pull away'”’ 

The order was obeyed, the galley moved slowly through the ice, 
and the scow containing the corpse of the son was dragged heavily 
over the watery grave of the father 

The task which Dunville had undertaken proved to be even more 
difficult than he had imagined. He received no assistance what- 
ever from the crew of the scow—officers and men were all nearly 
exhausted—the water was rising in the boat very fast—every man 
was wet to the skin—all were too much benumbed with the cold 
even to attempt te bail out the water: and they were so crowded 
that this was almost impracticable—tbe ice was continually accu- 
mulating and floating down the stream with resistless force; the 
wind was high, and a storm of hail, rain, and snow combined, was 
drifting im ther faces, and soon afterwards another poor fellow, who 
had lately been ill with that scourge of the army, the small pox, un- 
able longer to resist, laid himself quietly down in the bottom of the 
galle y to die 

Upon this, Timothy, who was again manfuily rowing away, pull 
ed off his own coat and threw it ever him, at the same time with 
his usual readiness, directing Edwin to belabour him with a rope's 
end, as he said, “to keep the blood in circulation.” 

The youth did as requested, but it was im vain—in less than a 
quarter of an hour he was no more 

Most of the histories of the period record the fate of these mar 
tyrs of liberty with a passing remark similar to the following: “in 
this affair feo or three privates were frozen to death.” 

The storm now increased wo a te mpest, and again a cry arose 
from the scow of “ hght her—light her—throw the cannon overboard 
—over with the cannon.” 

De sperate diseases require despe rate remedies, and again Dun- 
ville hailed the scow in thundering accents—but so great was the 
confusion on board her, that they paid no attention to him until the 
short quick order to “stand by—to cut the scow adrift,” caught the 
ear of an artillerist, who unmediately communicated it to his com- 


He took but an instant to consider, and |) panions—a buz of interest succeeded, and then the cries of “don't 
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do that—Dunville—Captain Dunville, for God's sake don’t desert 
us—don't desert us” —saiuted the ears of the young officer in com- 
mand of the galley ' 

“Hearken to me,” he shouted—* if mortal man can save you, it 
shall be done—but, by every thing sacred I swear, I will cut the rope 
and leave you to your fate, if you throw over even so much as a sin- 
gle ball until I bid ye : pull away the galley—where are you, Edwin!” 

‘* Here,” shouted the resolute boy, flourishing his sabre above his 
head, “‘at my post, and ready to let her drift.” 

‘‘ Enough,” returned the exhausted Dunville hoarsely, for the con- 
tinued and powerful exertion of his voice struggling for ascendency 
over the fierceness of the tempest, and the cries of perishing men, 
had nearly overcome him, and he allowed himself to sink to a re- 
eumbent posture, though he still kept his eyes riveted upon the mo- 
tions of the crew of the scow, among whom a dead silence now 
reigned. The threat of the young captain had been made in a tone 
which showed a determination equal to the occasion; and after ano- 
ther cry or two of, ‘don't cut the rope, don’t cut,” they became silent 
ag we have said, thus manifesting their conviction that the solemn 
oaths they had heard would not be broken! 

“Timothy,” said Dunville at length, “you are not unacquainted 
with the qualities of such a boat as that scow—how long will she 
float, loaded as she is?” 

The sergeant occupied a minute in closely examining the scow, 
as well as the darkness and storm would permit, and then turning 
around he answered with his usual decision, * half an hour.” 

“* Will that be enough for our purpose?” 

Again Timothy turned himself around, and looked towards the Jer- 
sey shore for a moment ere he answered briefly as before, “yes.” 

Again Dunville arose to his feet and seized an oar himself, di- 
recting Timothy to take command of the galley in his place, while 
he relieved an exhausted private 

In this manner they at length reached the shore, where a group 
of officers high in rank sat on their horses anxiously awaiting thei 


arrival. In fact, another galley was already manned to go to their 
assistance when they arrived a little before five o'clock in the 
morning 


The line of march for Trenton was immediately taken up; the 
troops were divided into two bodies, one division proceeding along 
the course of the river, while the other, which the commander-in- 
chief himself led, marched by what was called the “upper road.” 

The rain, which now fell in larger quantities than the snow or 
hail, froze the instant it touched the ground, rendering the roads 
extremely slippery. Still these unconquerable patriots moved on 
jn a firm and steady tread for a distance of nine miles 

When they were near Trenton, an aid of the commander of the 
division, which had marched along the banks of the river, rode up 
to Washington at full speed. Anxious to hear from them, the mes- 
senger was commanded to speak at once 

“ The general bids me inform your excellency, that our men ar 
unfit to proceed ; their arms are rendered nearly useless by the 
rain,” The aid saw a cloud gathering upon the brow of Washing- 
ton, and he hesitated. 

* Proceed, sir,” ordered a stern looking officer who rode next to 
the commander-in-chief, casting, however, a hasty glance at the 
countenance of the latter, before he spoke 

* And that if an attack ensues,” went on the aid-du-camp, deli- 
vering the remainder of his information, with a down-cast eve, for 
he saw it was unpalatable, “ we can depend upon nothing but the 
bayonet.” 

*Umph,” muttered the officer who had spoken before 

* That ‘ere’s Green,” whispered ‘Timothy Varick to Dunyille, 
both of whom weve within hearing at the time, “when a quaker 
grumbles, he’s generally mad about something.” 

“Go back, sir, immediately,” cried the commander-in-chief, ad- 
addressing the aid, with a much higher expression of excitement 
than he often exhibited, “ go back, sir, and tell genera) Sullivan & 
go on"* 

The order was instantly obeyed by the aid 
infused into the men by the exertions of the otlicers, and precisely at 


A new spirit was 


eight o'clock, the out-post onthe * upper” or Pennington road, was 
driven in by the troops under Washington. An interval of three 
minutes only elapsed, ere the aattling tire of the other division burst 
upon their ears 

“John Sullivan has f 


ing general, who had before expressed his dissatisfaction at the in- 


yund some dry powder™ said the stern-look 


telligence of the messenger of the former 

A shout from the troops now responded to the firmg of their 
friends, and a rush was made jor the town; the guard which had 
been first attacked, kept up @ scattering fire from behind the fences 
and houses as they retreated, but it was unavailing. In a very 


} 


short time, the defenders of the place were prisoners to the Ame- 


ricans. The first great retrieving blow was struck, and liberty re- 


covered from her trance! 

Washington was anmating his mea by every means in his pow 
er, when the communication reached him that the enemy had sur- 
rendered. He reigned up his charger, let the bridle fall upon his 
neck, and for the space of a minute, his hands and eves were raised 
towards heaven, before he ordered the army to stand by their arms 
It } 


was a powerful expression of his deep conviction, whence the 
victory had come !* 


* These anecdotes are both strictly true. Ln the first, the identical 
words of Washington are used 


History or aAmeRICAN aRtists.—We announced, some months 
ago, that Mr. Dunlap was employed on a history of the rise and | 
progress of the arts of design in this country. This work embraces 
notices of the painters, sculptors, engravers, die-sinkers for me- 
dals and coins, and architects, who have originated amongst us, or 
have visited us. We are pleased to be able to state, that the au- 
thor has found such ready and frank communication from the prin- 
cipal living artists and literary men of the United States, as has 
enabled him to make a more rapid progress, and accumulate more 
interesting material, than could possibly have been anticipated. It 
is worthy of remark, that Mr. Dunlap has been personally acquaint- 
ed with most of the artists of the country, from the times of West 
and Copley to the present day 

The work will be published with all the speed consistent with 
that accuracy which is indispensable, and which the character of 
the author justifies us in predicting 

Tue FaMILy pHysiciaN.—A small quarto, appearing simulta- 
neously in the principal American cities, supported by the contri- 
butions of a number of physicians. It purports to be “a gazette of 
human life, being a library of health and hygiene, and of popular 
and general medical knowledge, rendered familiar to every indivi- 
dual; embracing every subject connected with the prevention, 
treatment and cure of diseases; the qualities of medicines ; their 
good and ill effects on health: the ingredients of secret or patent 
the true principles of eating and drinking, or eating 
domestic cookery, chemistry, and a great va- 


medicines 
and drinking to live 
riety of curious, valuable, and interesting knowledge, of the highest 
importance to all, and hitherto hidden from the mass of mankind 
Published monthly, at twelve and a half cents per number, or one 


dollar twenty-five cents per annum.” 


We are not in favour of people dabbling much in such matters, 
recommending rather abstemious or temperate modes of living, 
moderation in all things, and sufficient exercise. There is a lesson 
in the old epitaph, 

‘*] was well; I wished to be better; 
I took physie, 
And here I lie!” 
nevertheless gives good advice, 


We take the fol- 


Yet the “Family Physician” 
and may be, we think, perused without danger 
lowing from it 
“It is the custom of many persons, in the spring of every year, to 
a 
They pay 
They do not wait 


go through a course of medicine, whether well or jl! 
no regard whatever to the indications of nature 
to be sick: but seizing time by the forelock, they take nauseous 
physic, make themselves sick, anticipate pain and suffering. and, 
for the time being, turn health out of doors. Nay, perhaps they 
bring upon themselves lasting injury, by simply not ‘letting well 
alone.” 

* This practice of periodical doctoring, is quite as absurd as was 
the conduct of the good Mrs. Birch, who regularly whipped her ten 
children every morning before breakfast, without taking any notice 
whether they behaved well or ill. She said, however, it kept them 
in charming order, and made them still as mice all day—though 
they kicked and cried ternbly, poor things, during the operation 

** People im the country, and especially farmers, are most addict- 
But herein they do not 


act with the prudence and good sense which usual! 


ed to taking what they call spring physt 
y guides them 
in the management of their affairs. They plough in seed-time, and 
they reap in harvest ; they hoe cabbage in wet weather, and make 
hay in drv; hereim judiciously observing the times and seasons, 
and attending to each particular thing when it can be done to most 
advantage. In the operations of farming they pay a due regard to 


f Not so 


of in relation to the article of 
therein they endeavour to force nature—much as if a man 


the operations nature 
health ; 
should plant corn in the winter, and insist upon sprouting cucum- 
ber seeds in a snowdrift.” 
THE Notwith- 


standing an uncouth name, (almost enough of itself to send him to 


ScuinDERHANNES, ROBBER OF THE RHINE.- 
the state prison!) this robber's life furnishes the theme for a truly 
interesting the ot 
Ritchie, author of * Heath's Picturesque Annual,” ** Romance of 


French History,” 


narrative in usual felicitous manner Leitch 


Carey, Lea and 


luodecimo 


* Turner's Annual Tour,” &c 


Blanchard, publishers. Robbers and such gentry (in « 


form.) need no recommendation into the best cireles. Schinder- 
hannes not having been at all backward himself in his corporal per- 
’ 


son, in going pretty much where he pleased, will probably make 

his own way, now that he is published 
Inpian TRAITS. — These sketches of tl 

character of the North American natives, are by B. B. Thatcher, Esq 


auth 


ie manners, customs, and 


w of * Lives of the Indians,” respecting which latter work a 
discussion of some length was carried on in the pages of this jour- 
nal. The present volumes form the seventh and cighth numbers 
of the Boys’ and Girls’ Library 
clever writer, and imparts much interest to his compositions 


Mr. Thatcher 1s an exceedingly 


GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY, WITH LOCAL RECOLLECTIONS. — 
To this pleasing volume, recently from the press of Carey, Lea 
and Blanchard, are added maxims and hints for an angler. It has 
in it much agreeable matter 

WiLLIAMs’s NEW-YORK REGISTER FoR 1833 —The 
Not to know it “argues yourselves 
Every one should buy 


most nseful 
of books for a business man 
unknown.”” No one should borrow it 
These works are very troublesome and expensive in the gettin 


up, and should not go unsupported 


Wg |} 


YOuNG's ELEMENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL CaLcuLus.—An Ame- 
rican edition, with notes, very neatly printed, has been issued by 
Carey, Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. It is revised and cor- 
rected by Michael O’Shannessy, a. m 

Tue Taitor’s macazine.—This is in the royal octavo form, and 
looks well. It is, some how or other, really interesting. D. Wil- 
liams is the editor. It appears quarterly, at five dollars per an- 
num. Peter Hill, publisher 

CoMPLETE WORKS OF THE REV. ROBERT HaLL.—The Harpers have 
issued the third and last volume of this work, and a move valuable 
one can scarcely be placed in the hands of a serious and reflecting 
person. Mr. Hall is not unlike Dr. Channing in the vigor of his style 
and the irresistible force of his reasoning, however they may differ 
from each other in points of doctrine 

AMERICAN MONTHLY MaGAziINE.—Third number—for May. This 
work promises well. It is evidently in the hands of men of sense 
and talent; and, without resorting to the fashionable agency of 
high-pressure puffs, is quietly making its way by the force of its 
own Imerit. 

NEW-ENGLAND MAGAZINE.— We have just finished the perusal of 
the May number of this journal. It is beatifully printed, and through- 
out really excellent. We have never before had so good a maga- 
As example is better than precept, so specimen may be 
We take, therefore, two short fables, from the 


zine. 

better than praise 

German of Lessing 
Jupiter and the Horse. 

«Father of animals and men!” so spake the horse, and drew 
near the throne of Jupiter; ‘I am considered the most beautiful 
creature with which thou hast adorned the world, and my vanity 
leads me to believe it. But yet would not some different construc- 
tion be better for me 

** And what do you think will be better for you? Speak, I will 
hear your instructions,” said the good god, and he laughed. 

‘“‘Perhaps,” spake the horse again, “ I should be fleeter, if mv 
legs were higher and more slender; a longer swan neck would be 
no disadvantage ; a broader breast would add to my strength ; 
and since you have ordained that I shall bear your favorite, man, 
it might be well to create on me a natural saddle, upon which my 


Ed 


benevolent rider might sit.” 

“Good '!" replied Jupiter—* have patience a moment!" Then 
Jupiter, with solemn look, spoke the word of creation—* Let life 
enter the dust, and thou, matter, become organized and united !” 
And suddenly there stood, before the throne, the deformed camel 

The horse saw, and trembled at the frightful spectacle 

‘* Here are higher and more slender legs,” said Jupiter ; “ here 
is a longer swan-like neck; here is a broader breast; here is a 
natural saddle ; do you wish, O horse, that I should form you such?” 

The horse still trembled. 

* Go,” continued Jupiter; “ this time be taught without punish- 
ment. ‘To remind thee now and then of thy presumption, the new 
creature shall continue, (Jupiter threw a preserving look upon the 
camel) and never be looked upon by thee without shuddering.” 

The Boy and the Snake 

A boy plaved with a tame snake. “ My dear little animal,” said 
the boy, “T would not be so familiar with you if I did not know 
you were deprived of poison 
I have heard, on the best authority, how a poor 


You snakes are a malicious, un- 
grateful race ! 
countryman found one, perhaps, of your ancestors, half frozen 
under a hedge, compassionately took it up, and placed it in his 
warming bosom. Hardly did the snake feel the warmth, before he 
bit his benefactor, and the good, friendly man was compelled to die.” 
‘IT am astonished,” replied the snake. ‘ How partial your his- 
torians must be! Our own give an entirely different account 
This friendly man believed that the snake was really frozen, and as 
it happened to be one of the coloured kind, he wished to strip olf 
Was that right?” 
“Who that is ungrateful does 


its skin and carry it home 

« Ah, be silent!” said the boy 
not know how to make excuses 
* interrupted the father, who had heard this con- 


Ail 
Right, my son, 
* But at the same time when you 


dinary all 
faithfully, before you brand a man with so black a crime 


hear of an extraor- 
the 


versation 
circumstances 
True 


instance of ingratitude, examine 
benefactors have seldom laid the unthankful under obligations ; in- 
deed, I hope, for the honour of humanity, never. But benefactors, 
whose aims are small and selfish—such, my son, are always met 
with ingratitude.” 


Fairfield’s magazine is 
It contains much in- 


Tue NORTH AMERICAN MaGazINe.—Mr 
greatly improved in typographical beauty 
teresting and entertaining matter, and bids fair to assume a pro- 
minent rank among the similar works of the country 

Tue reor.e’s maGazine.—A new work, full of excellent mis- 
We have three numbers published every other Saturday, 


Agent in New-York, Mah- 


cet llany 
by Lilly, Wait and Company, Boston 
lon D iv 

Parvey’s macaztne.—This little magazine has already a reputa- 
tion. It is exceedingly amusing and instructive for children 
AN ADDRESS TO PARENTS.—A discourse delivered in Trinity church, 
Athens, by the Rector John Grigg, has been published by the re 
quest of the congregation. It is from the press of Crawford Livings- 


ton, Hudson. The writings of Mr. Grigg, are all characterized by 


a certain ease, wanting in the compositions of many eminent au 
thors. There is in them both eloquence and feeling 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. D.B. sends something aan * ‘kindred souls’ from Philadel- 
phia ; but we do not wish even “ kindred souls’’ for correspondents, 
unless they pay the post. 

G. M.’s sonnet is neither bad nor good. 

To Miss , by O. another sonnet ; inadmissible, like the last, being 
not above mediocrity. 

We hare no room for the selection of an old subscriber. 

We thank our correspondent | for the well-written sketch on the first 

we of this impression. A continuation of his farours is re- 
spectfully requested. 

The spectre musician is only tolerable—deciined. 

I think of thee—the same ; for example, this is rather prosaic: 

«Oh, think of me, oh think of me, 
When I shall be very far away ; 
And we from each other shal! be parted, 
And thou shalt be mingling with the gay,” &c 





Letter from an old lady—her request is impossible. 

We have not time to adopt the advice of Amicus. 

Several others are declined, and one or two we have reserred for a 
second reading. 

We decline the piece by L. D., not because it is badly written, but be- 
cause we do not wish to occupy our pages with such a subject 
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Serenades and serenaders.—Music we love. We are wedded to 
it generally, without adhering to any school, kind, master, or vo- 
calist. We like it vocal or instrumental, or both together. We like 
songs, duets, trios, quartettes, quintettes—all the tettes. We like 
simple ballads and opera choruses ; we like sea songs, love songs, 
martial songs, and we never get sick of songs. We like German 
music, English, Italian, and French. We like all warblers—Mrs. 
Austin, Miss Hughes, Mrs. Knight, Pedrotti, Garcia, Mrs. Franklin, 
Sinclair, Horn, Jones; any body, every body that sings; all that we 
have heard, or all that we have not heard. We like Braham, and 
Miss Stevens. We like all kinds of instruments—the fiddle, the 
flute, the drum, the trombone, the jew's harp, the horn, the organ. 
There is no end to our delight in music. We listen with pleasure 
even to “Ye sons of freedom.’ We like to hear young ladies 
sing in parlours. We have never been tired of “The minstrel’s 
returned from the war,”’ or of ** Home, sweet home,” or “ All's well,” 
or ** When thy bosom heaves a sigh We can stand any of them, 
all of them, at the proper seasons, without wincing, without moving 
a muscle; nay, we ourselves frequently, when business is over, and 
the sun shines cheerfully, and we have no note to take up, venturé 
a flourish of our own, and let the bystanders a little into the secret 
of our vocal ability, by breaking out with a verse of “* Fill the bumper 
fair,’ “Love's young dream,”’ or “ Believe me, if all those endearing 
young charms.” To any impartial reader these confessions must be 
enough to show our general love of music. We pledge ourselves to it. 
There is our hand, upon honour! Our admiration of the art is no affec- 
tation; but—but! oh fatal word! would it were stricken from the 
dietionaries ; it comes in, like Banquo’s ghost, to break the pleasure 
of every feast. 
dashed to the eart! 
which music is not welcome. There is a limit to human endurance. 
Among the shapes in 


How many jovs, triumphs, eulogies and hopes are 
with a “but.” There is a certain shape in 





Amateur may be turned into a misanthrope. 
which it may present itself to us in an unfavourable light, is se- 
renades. Truc, even this is not without romantic associations. It 
conjures up a world of agreeable reminiscences—an old castle, a 
palace, a midnight sky, checkered with clouds and lighted by a 
round moon, a lonely cavalier muffled in a cloak, with a Spanish 
hat and feather drawn over his brow, and standing in the shadow 
of some angular wall; a few wild notes struck from a guitar, a win- 
dow softly opened, a rich, me!low voice, all music and love, glances 
interchanged, and ardent kisses wafted from the lips with a mo- 
tion of the fingers—{a style of caressing, by the way, more poetical 
than satisfactory)—these are all very well in novels; but wh 
they come to be acted over in reality, they are not so particularly 
pleasant: at least when the eerenaders sing flat, and the serenadces 
are sleepy: for s cep, though not so much talked about as music, is 
nevertheless more necessary to human comfort; and, in a populous 
city, a set of young gentlemen must possess a very complacent 
ommon of their vocal abilities, to plant themselves, about one or two 
o'clock at night, in the street, breaking the slumbers of the citizens 
indiscriminately, and without inquiring whether their melody ts ac- 
ceptable. We do not hold ourselves to be of an unamuable disposi- 
tion generally; but it is a little too bad to be awakened from a 
syund and necessary sleep, by a gang of fellows, with cracked 
voices and no knowledge of music, 
pece of melody, and dissipating the dreams of every one but the 
watchmen. We have been tortured in this way, and therefore speak 
feelingly | 


bawling out some worn-out 


A sturdy fellow beneath our window has bellow: d aloud, 
atrociously cut of tune, “The minstrel’s returned from the war,” 
ull we were sincerely sorry for it: and another informed the pub- 
lie, in an execrable falsetto, that “his heart, his heart was broke n, 
for the love of Alice Gray,” so that no one could have heard the 
telligence without wishing that his head had shared the same me- 
rited fate. 
A moment's reflection must convince these midnight depredators 
on the peace of the community, that they might, however uncon- 
sciously, be perpetrating no little mischief. They cannot know how 
many they really disturb. Every body does not like even good mu- 
sic. Some are fond of the best, who are actually excruciated by 
theirs. What must those ladies who beam from the boxes of the 
opera, who sigh at Montresor, who languish over Pedrotti, what 
must they feel on such an occasion? There are the sick also, the 
dying, the watchers over the dead. How many contrary thoughts 





spring at the sound of their boisterous revelry ? As for ourselves, we 
have only to say, that young gentlemen who go about town in the 
middie of the mght, indulging in their vocal propensities at the top 
of their voices, after honest people are abed, should be certain at 
least that they sing well, and not violate the rules of music as well 
as those of courtesy. 





Dusty days.—People have written about all sorts of days but 
dusty days. We have wet days, and dry days, hot and cold, clear, 
clouded and foggy—but dusty days are not chronicled, at least we 
have not seen them. Why have they been neglected? They deserve 
it not. They are sad nuisances, and merit being put on record as a 
malefactor who has been very bad, merits a portrait and a biogra- 
phy. For our part, we think them at the head of all the disagreca 
ble days. We can warm ourselves in winter, and cool ourselves in 
summer, dry ourselves in wet days, and wash ourselves in dry; but 
dust, how shall we fly from thee! We pray a deliverance from dust 
—dust any where, but especially in a city. Itis a dusty day now 
while we are writing this. The table on which we write is covered, 
the ink stand, the sand box, the wafers, the pen—all dust. There 
lies a book; we could write our name in it with our finger. The air 
is fullof powder. The globe seems pulverized. It grits in our teeth 
We feel it in our ears. We breathe it in our nostrils, It is on our 
hair, on our eye-lashes, and brows—on our clothes, boots, hat, as if 
we had came out of a miller’s bag—nothing but meal—nothing but 
dust. The aapect of a thickly populated and busy city, on such an 
occasion, is rather peculiar. Ladies are not to be seen, (wise ladies! 
gentlemen look like vagabonds, and vagabonds look—like—we ar 
at the end of language, and break off the simile from sheer neces- 
sity. Itis a waste of time to wash and dress yourself. How the 
passengers screw up their faces! You are continually surprised by 
all kinds of horribly-distorted countenances. They go by you like 
fiends. There's a man with his mouth turned half up his cheek, 
another with one eye shut resolutely, and the other winking along 
not performing its watch without evident signs of reluctance. Those 
ladies who get their living by selling apples, nuts, cakes, candies, &c. 
exposed upon stands in the streets, are not, at these periods, over 
run with customers. If Eve's apples had been no more tempting 


) 


than theirs, we should have been in the bowers of Eden. Every car 
riage rolls in its attendant cloud, and every man, woman, and child 
possessed with an ambition to “kick up a dust in the world,” 1s now 
gratified. If any thing can enhance the delights of the scene, it is 
the fact of its being the first of May. 
ments have been taken up in Broadway for the purpose of repairing 
the hydrants. It is a melancholy thing, a dusty first of May in the 


Besides, a part of the pave 


city ; (and they are always dusty as a matter of course!) Our im 
magination is filled with visions of furniture on carts, and hand 
barrows, and heaped up in miscellaneous piles. Tables and chairs 
upside down—pans and pots and broken crockery. Save us from 


the first of May in Ne w-York. 


Transplanting trees.—The Messrs. Thorburn hi ive conferred an 
obligation of no ordinary extent upon the city, by their recent re 
publ sleecker 


street the other day, we were agreeably surprised to find in front of 





‘auon of the “ Planter’s Guide.’ Strolling throug 


the residence of Silas E. Burrows, a large horse-chestnut and ox-heart 
cherry-tree, and several others, occupying a space which, but a 
month ago, was perfectly barren! Struck with their fine appear 
ance, we inquired how this magic change had been wrought; and 
were informed that Mr. Burrows, availing himself of the plan sug 
gested by Sir Henry Steuart, had, as a mere matter of expersment 
transplanted these noble natives of the fields from a short distance 
out of town—and here they stood, in all the glory of ther shad 

freshness and beauty—the wonder and ad 
Not among the least surprised appeared the birds, several of whom 


nuration of the passers by 





were enjoying this sudden accession to their city comforts, with many 
novel demonstrations of pleasure. Mr. Burrows ts of opimien, that 


the whole city might be similarly embellished at a moderate expense 


He has set our wealthy citizens a good example which, we trust 
will not be lost. If the incredulous reader possesses any ambulatory 
propensities, he will find himself amply compensated tor the troubl: 


of a walk to Carrol-place, by the appearance of thie really refresh 





ing sight. 
New Opera-house.—This spacious building is situated in Church 
street, and is already beginning to take shape. It appears well cal 
culated for the intended purpose, being of an ample size, and ina 
much more acceptable part of the eity than the Richmond-hil 
The circle of boxes may already be discovered, like the first develop 
ment of a picture, amid the cha f colours on the canvas. We ar 
glad, indeed, that the lovers of Italian music are so determined t 


give a fair trial to the experiment, whether the town will support an 


opera-house, Its effects would be soon perceptible in the general 
improvement of the art of music among us, besides affording an al 
most inexhaustible source of amusement to a very intelligent, if not 
very numerous class of the community Small as they may be at 
present, they would soon greatly extend their numbers; and, uf th 
prices are not so high as to place it above the mass of the people, we 


think its chances of success by no means bad. 


Washing the streets.—Could not the corporation gratify the eit 
zens of this filthy town, by some energetic exertions to have it 


} . 


cleansed, and could not the hydrants be used for washing the streets 
Suffocation is almost the penalty for passing through some sections 


of the city. The efforts of the sureepers to lay the dust by sprink 


ling, are ineffectual. Really those members of the comme 





who were to orginate, and carry through some measure tor these 
desirable purposes, would ment and secure the thanks of thousands, | 
The present state of aflairs among us, renders it at this time pecu- | 
liarly necessary. The removals—the vast quantity of rubbish cast | 
into the streets—the building—tearing down—and repairing—all in- } 
volve us in dirt and smoke, and air unbreathable. 
Select works.—In these days of ‘amily libraries, classical libranes, 
domestic libraries, libraries of romance, libraries of popular novels, } 
and all other kinds of libraries and when authors in every part of bi 


the world, are collecting their works, and booksellers are giving 
them to the world in uniform editions, it has often surprised us that 
no enterprising publisher has, as yet, issued a complete edition of the 
humorous, entertaining and valuable productions of our townsman, 
Mr. Paulding. We have recently been looking over “ John Bull and 
Brother Jonathan ;” “ Letters from the South,” “ Koningsmark,” 
“Tales of a Good Woman,” and a number of his other former writ- 
ings, and find them abounding in humour, eloquence, honest patnot 
ism and racy satire. They contain also numerous passages which 
for tenderness and feeling, are rarely equalled. Popular as Mr 
Paulding undoubtedly is, a general and careful perusal of his entire 
compositions could not fail to make him even more so He 
known to large classes of his countrymen but by his “John Bull 
in America,”’ the “ Dutchman's Fireside,” “ Westward Ho!’ and 
other recent works, his earlier ones being entirely out of print. We 
have inquired in vain, (and would sincerely thank any kind friend 
for the lone of it) for the “ Little Frenchman and his Bank Notes,” 
one of the cleverest things of the umes 

With such materials and such an author, the publisher who should 
furnish the reading circles with so desirable a present, could not but 
command success, No American writer is more entitled to this dis- 
tinction, and while our publishers are lavishing thousands upon fo 
reyn authors of no extraordinary inter st, they would confer greater 
benefit on ther country, by devoting some attention to writers of 
superior merit at home 


Philadelphia Gazette.—This veteran paper has been recently pur 
chased by Samuel C. Atkinson, Esq. for many years the editor and 
proprietor of the Saturday Evening Post, and will hen after be con- 
ducted by Willis G, Clark, and Benjamin Mathias, Esqrs. both 
known and admired as efficient, experienced and a writers. We 
are gratified to learn that the march of the new establishment is on 


ward, as it deserves to be 

New England Galary.—While Mr. Buckingham was editor of 
this journal, it was one of the most famous in the country for wit 
and independence. It was a saucy but an agreeable sheet then, and 
every body read it It 


ibsequently fell under the guidance of a 
more peaceful pilot. More recently however, it has been yielded to 
the supermtendence of Mr. Snelling, a writer (“albeit he likes 
us not!’’) of undoubted ability and cleverness. Although Mr. Snell 
ng has already shivered several lances agamst the writer of this 
paragraph in a poetic way, we welcome hun into the editorial lists 


and are very sincere in wishing him all manner of success 


West- Point Those who have ever visited this cele 


need not be told of its attraction A loveler preee of scenery 


brated spot, 


ons, can neither 





purer air—and more unexceptionable accomm 
be obtained nor desired. The whole country presents no place where 
one may so surely and delightfully condense a month's pleasure into 
anexcursion of a few hours. The hotel re-opened on the first instant, 


under the huspices, as usual, of Mr. Cozzens 


Jonathan Lawrence, j In the death of this young gentleman, 


ting bereavement, his frends an 


his family has sustained adeenly affl 
irreparable misfortune, and somety at large the loss of one of its most 
promising members. To the writer of this brief tribute to his memory, 


he was endeared by a long untuaacy, both as a fellow student and a 
companion, and the pleasant recollection of a thousand hours spent 
happily together. As a son and a brother, he had endeared himself 
| 


to hos family by his warmth and affection, and the anmnability of hi 


t. Asa fnend, he will long be remembered for the frank 


deportmer 

ness of his mtercourse, and the ponerosity of tus attachment As 
i lawyer, bringing to the study of his profession an intellect of the 

clearest perception and ciserimination, an ard nt love of truth and 

the principles of t an unconquerable emulation of the great 

names int law, and an indefatigable industry and research; and 
fted with a correct and unshaken judgment, yet withal, a lofty 


iInaginatiot nd an eloquence which appealed at once to the feel 





‘ m; itthad been strange undeed 1 1 the ripeness 
of his tal ts had not attamed to the first ranks of | il cmunence, 


ind taken his unquestioned place among the mighty spunts of the 








law Yet, notwithstanding his untiring devotion to his profession, 
he found time to extend hes acquaintance with our English classics, 
and the st of the few proces he has left behind hum, stamps hun a 
correct and elegant seholar He was endowod by nature with a 
mind of the phest er, which he lia ra lnously ¢ iluvated, 
that the ber “ f the polish equalled t rchoess of the mate 
il, Deval eoply wah the spirit and poetry of the old writers, 
ind possessing a flu y and sweetness of speech seldom surpassed, 
he was tl of every conversation in which he joued; while 
every subject ree wae by the mehness of his unaginaton, 
and the stores of his memory clothed with grace and beauty as with 
1yarnes With s i nind 1a fompoerament who can 
the ber ' course which must hav iwaited hun here: 
was * ck down inthe pride of | thandt promise of 
his mat et; and the bright hope of what be mght have become, 
yields to the softened merory of what he wa Death with he 
chilling grasp, hi frozen that warm and generous bosem, has «i 
lenced tor ever that cloquent and persuasive tongue, and sealed up 
with a seal, that the resurrection alone shall break, the treasures of 


his mand and t 





riches of hus intellect And why, oh death! didst 
thou in his morning of life call on hum whose aspirations were #0 
bright, whose hopes were eo brilliant, to give up all that is highly 
prized im life, and hasten to thy cold and damp embrace? Was ut 
that poor mortality might read another lesson of the in talality of 
its enjoyments, and the insecurity of its tenure But thy very tm 
umph has robbed tl of thy terrors; and when we witness one so 
young, so accomplished, so beloved, so attached to life and its purer 
pleasures, called on at a moment's notice to bid love, frends, honoura, 


fame, all, farewell, and find him with cheerful composure and a sil 


| ing eye prepared to acquiesce; the bitterness of our sorrow is taken 


' 
away, death has become beautiful im our sight, and the shadow of 
the valley appears but the darkness of the night before a brillant 


and cternal day 





Cummunicated 
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DARK EYED ONE! DARK EYED ONE—COME HITHER TO ME. 


SUNG BY MR. HORN, 


IN THE OPERA OF THE MAGIC FLUTE. 


A Persian lowe song, written by J. 1. Planché-—The music adapted from an air danced by Taglioni, in Auber's ballet of Le Dieu et la Bayadere—arranged for the piano-forte, and presented to the New- 
York Mirror, by an Amateur. 
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ta-ma-rind tree; The queen of the gar-den, the ru-by lipp’d ro rose t 





On her 



























e: eyed 
Dark eyes ‘dark one— 


come hi-ther to me, 





I sing thee a song *neath the 
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ri-vu - let at hi-ther, my rose-bud, a | 
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the proud 


flow-er, 
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a 
blush the gay in her own gaudy bow-er! Dll cing a song, and the bur-déen 
queen thee 




















SRCOND VERSE 
The turt 


So laden with aweets is each sigh of the gale, 
I'm sure my beloved is crossing the wale! 








oer 8 ee _s 


one? eyed I 
shall be, Darkeyed dark one l— 
a — 
oo 


The = is quaffing his cup full of wine, 
e is murmuring vows to the pine ¢ | 
© waste not the moments so precious t« 
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i 
Come drink with the tulip and court with the dove. 
I°ll simg thee a song, and the burden shall be, 
Dark eyed one! dark eyed one !—I languish for thee. 





SELECTED MISCELLANY. meat, poultry, eggs, milk, rice, cheese, wine, bread, 





|) good clothing, and a warm dwelling, and a horse 

To-morrow. } tonde  Itis true he has ro newspaper to enflame 

BY THE HON. AUGUSTA NORTON his passions, nor a knife and fork to eat with, nora 

bedstead to he on, and therefore may be considered 

Waare’er the grief that dims my eye, by some people an object of pity.—Slade’s Travels 

Whate’er the cause of sorrow, . 

We turn us weeping to the sky i} The hypochondriac prince. 

And say, “ we'll smile to-morrow. | Many distinguished persons, from a disease in the 

And when from those we love we part, imagination, have fallen into strange notions regard- 

From hope we comfort borrow, ing their personal identity and character. In the 


And whisper to our aching heart, 


memoirs of Count de Maurepas, there is an account 
“We'll meet again to-morrow.’ 


given of a most singular hypechondriae in the per 
son of the pnnce of Bourbon. He once imagined 
himself to be a hare, and would suffer no bell to | 

rung in the palace, lest the should seare him 
in the woods. At another time, he fancied himself 






But when to-morrow comes, ‘tis still 
An image of to-day, 

Suli tears our heavy eye-lids fill, 
Still mourn we those away 


noise 


And when that morrow too is past to be a plant, and, as he stood in the garden, insist- 
(A yesterday of sorrow ) ed on be ng wat red He some time afterwards 


imagined he was dead, and refused all nourishment, 
for which, he said, he had no further occasion 
This last whim would have proved fatal, if his 
friends had not contrived to disguise two persons 


. as hie ors fat} and 
The Bulgarian is handsome, robust, patient, stub- | Who we re introduces d to him as his grandfather and 
Marshal Luxembourg, after some conver 


born, and very jealous; with primitive manners 

The stranger who puts up for the mght in a cottage, sation concerning the 
has the best of everything, and sleeps on the same with Marshal Turenne 
floor with father and mother, sons and daughters. || 4 them into a cellar 


Hope, smiling, cheats us to the last 
With visions of to-morrow 





The Bulgarians. 


and who 
shades, invited him to dine 
Our hypochondriac follow 


prepared for the purpose, 


The women are tall and beautiful—the finest || Where he made a hearty meal. Whale this turn ot 
race that I saw in Turk. y—with peculiarly small |) bis disorder prevailed, he always dined in the cel- 
: lar with some noble ghost. [tis somewhat remarka 


hands and feet. Their costume is elegant, consisting 
of a striped shift, which covers without concealing 
the bust, fastened round the throat with a heavy 
gold or silver c lasp ; a short worked petticoat, and 
embroidered pelisse, a la Polonaise, contined by 
a broad ornamental girdle. Their hair is dressed 
in long braids, and their wrists and waists adorned 
with solid bracelets and buckles; the poorest have 
them. Yet these nymphs of the Balkans are house- | 
hold slaves, and are to be seen in the severest wea- 
ther drawing water at the fountains. 


ble that this strange fantasy did not incapacitate him 
for business, illy where his 
rests were concerned. Hypochonat 
produced, in a great trom deep study, or 
from an artificial mode of living, and a want of pro- 
per air and exe We seldom hear of a pho 
manor an industrious artizan falling into that dis- 
eased state of the imagimation, and considering 
themselves hares, vegetables, plants, or disembo- 
died spirits. 


immediate inte- 


ism is doubtl 


especn 
ess 


lieasur©re, 








rose, 


Forgiveness 
of something lost.—Schi 


The i 
thing ; |! 


No peasantry in the world are so well off. 
lowest Bulgarian has abundance of every 


Is the finding « 


From Hours of Reverie. 
An English work 
TOL 
The ant 

Laden with one grain of sand, toils equal 
To the camel that bears his heavy load 

EXPERIENCE 
$s not wrought 


tude 


The wisdom 
Upon my brow 
Has stolen into my heart 


of experience 
but its deere} 

ILLUSION 
The t of illusion when "us quatted, 
Can ne'er again be filled 


goble 


« UDs 
mificent, grand 
Their shape, they seemed the porticos to heaven 


So mag 


WRETCHEDNESS 
My soul has known no rest within her cage, 
But, peaceless, dashed herself against its bars, 
= freedom loving bird, until o'creome, 
th bloody breast, it ft 
AN HOUR 

An hour! on the still dial it has traced its course 
$y shade; and in the ingenious mechanism 
Has ticked away reflection’s hour has traced 
Its shade athwart my breast, and one hour more 
Mv heart has ¢hrobbed and ticked towards the grave 


Steam carriages. 

The carrier-pigeon, says Dr. Lardner, can fly 
twenty-six miles is staan: tv ol 
derate gale of wind Is, at most, at the rate of thirty 
five tniies an nour; been made 
to run on common roads forty niles an hour. 


the Veo amo 


steam carriages have 


Painters and anthors- 

Allan Cunningham observes, that “‘ the best pain- 
ter never fell farther below Milton and Shakspeare 
n expressing their sentiments, than the ablest writer 
talls below the noblest painting in explaining it 





Lobsters. 


Southey in his naval history, ment 
nvention of gunpowder, has affected 
After a great naval action, fishermen sav 


war, since the | 
lobsters 
that those on the ad 
lost their claws, and 


jacent coast are 
for a while they forsake thos« 


ms that naval 


found to have 


parts ene 
Parliamentary difference. 

The only difference between O'Connell and 
Gully in parliament, * said a wag,” is that Gully is 
a Peel-er, and O'Connel ws a Re-pealer.— Lond 
Literary Gazette 


The following sententious an 


haracterist 


sages are from some of Mr. Hackett’s performances. 


‘T ean outtalk any man in 
and give him half an hour's st: 
“T have had a speech 
“op > 
Pistols t 
maman's body and hur 


stels are trumper 


In SOaK 


t WIS fee 


it clean through im! ne! 


the Umted States, 
these six months 
\ nev lodye av 


' 


ngs! a mtle now 


sends stake 
* Stranger—I'll bet vou five hundred dollars [hit 
vou between vour eves without touching your nose 
Half a mile? Do vou want me to strain my 
rifle ? 
Shakspeare § asereal r 
If vo int a crow \ Ken ‘ 
Wi spr en] = Y hiorhing 
Hint for novelists. 
Most think they err, if on their page the y fall 
On a t thats true, or plain, or natural 


More American travellers. 


A Captain Alexander 
about to publish the narrat 
n America 


GEORGE P. scoTT & co 


of Lond 


ve of his recent 


n is, we observ 


PRINTERS 








